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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Ovx readers will be glad to hear that Srm Epwarp 
Butwer Lrvron is writing a new story, which he com- 
pares to the * Caxtons" and “‘My Novel." We have 
made arrangements with him for publishing it in the 
columns of this journal. The first number will appear 
in the course of next month, and it will be continued till 
it is completed, each number appearing here simultane- 
ously with its publication in England. We congratulate 
our readers on the prospect. A new work by Bulwer is 
perhaps the noblest intellectual treat that can be offered 
to a person of refined and cultivated taste. 

Harper's WesKLY has already reached a regular is- 
sue of more than Sizty Thousand Copies, and the editions 
printed are steadily increasing. 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be happy to 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking 
scenes, important events, and leading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such 
as they may use. 





TWO NOBLE WOMEN. 


We are fortunate enough to be enabled to pre- 
sent our readers with portraits of two of the noblest 
women of the present day—Miss Florence Night- 
ingale and Miss Annie M. Andrews. 

The former—be it said without disparagement 
to her eminent qualities and her paramount claims 
on the world for fame and on her countrymen for 
gratitude—enjoyed a remarkable advantage over 
our countrywoman in respect of the publicity of 
her noble deeds: she won her laurels in the blaze 
of day, when thousands of voices and pens were 
eager to proclaim her mission of mercy and her 
meed of fame; and if they were won at less per- 
sonal risk than those of Miss Andrews, they in- 
‘volved, perhaps, a bolder character and less shrink- 
ing from the public gaze. 
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The two women differed in age, and somewhat 
in position. Miss Nightingale is a lady of seme 
forty odd years of age ; Miss Andrews was barely 
twenty when she embarked on her mission. Miss 


Nightingale is a lady of fortune and high social 
rank; when she announced her intention of pro- 
ceeding to the East, a staff of officers offered her 
an escort, and a cohort of ladies of the best fami- 
lies of England solicited the privilege of being al- 
Miss Andrews, 


lowed to serve under her orders. 
though, we be- 
lieve, a lady of 
some independ- 
ent means, was 
living with an 
uncle at Syra- 
cuse when the 
terrible news 
from Norfolk 
roused her en- 
ergy; she pro- 
ceeded to the 
scene of her la- 
bors by railway 
alone and un- 


noticed, 
But the con- 
trast will be 


best discovered by a somewhat more detailed biog- 
raphy of Miss Andrews. 

The father of Miss Andrews, a self-made man, 
a native of New York, realized a fortune by the 
practice of the medical profession in the South, and 
now resides on a plantation of his own in the vicin- 
ity of New Orleans. His daughter, the subject of 
this sketch, was not indebted to her parents for her 
education. At an early age she was placed with 
an aunt, to whom she owed a sound religious and 
moral training. While 
quite a child, her fond- 
ness for visiting the sick 
was remarked among 
her young companions. 
She seems to have been 
born a nurse. When 
the fever at Norfolk 
broke out, she was liv- 
ing with her uncle, 
Judge Hall, of Syra- 
cuse, New York; 
instantly announced her 
desire to go and offer 
her services as nurse. 


so pressing, it will be 
remembered, that the 
most enormous prices 
were paid for very sor- 
ry attendants ; still, the 
danger was so obvious 


posed to the scheme. 
By much entreaty she 
prevailed on them to 
allow her to write to 
the Mayor of Norfolk, 
tendering her services ; 
they consented—main- 
ly from the persuasion 
that the Mayor would 
decline the offer. 

He, like a prudent 
man, neither declined 
nor accepted. He sta- 
ted the pressing want 
of nurses, and described 
the terrible suffering of 
the people, but gave no 
opinion on Miss An- 
drews’s application. — 
His description of the 
destitution of the poor 
sufferers was enough 
for her; she stipulated 
that she was to pay her 
own expenses, and de- 
parted alone. For two 
days and nights she 
traveled alone by rail. 
On approaching Norfolk 
she met three Sisters of 
Charity, bent on the 
same errand as herself; 
in their company she 
reported herself to the 
Mayor, and received 
permission to serve as 
nurse. It was late in 
the evening when this 
formality was fulfilled ; 
the Sisters of Charity, 
with professional expe- 
rience, prudently retired 














MEDAL PRESENTED TO MISS ANDREWS BY THE HOWARD ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NORFOLK. 


for the night ; Miss Andrews went directly to the 
hospital, and waited on the sick that night. 
Previous to the outbreak of fever, Norfolk had 
no hospital; an old race-stand was temporarily 
converted into an infirmary and baptized the Ju- 
lappi Hospital. It was a miserable building ; 
through the roof the rain poured in bad weather ; 
every moment Miss Andrews could steal from her 
duties as nurse was devoted to calking the seams 
in the building. Though courage sustained her 
frame under tri- 
als that were in- 
deed terrible to 
bear, her duties 
involved incon- 
veniences over 
which her feel- 
ings had no con- 
trol. Her ten- 
der hands and 
feet, unused to 
work, suffered 
severely, and 
even, at times, 
stood in need of 
surgical assist- 
ance; and at 
lust, finding the 


| repeated annoyance too tromblesome, she bathed 


both hands and feet daily in strong salt and water 


| to harden them ; succeeding, indeed, in her imme- 
| diate aim, but at the cost of what every young 


she | 


The need of nurses was | 


that Miss Andrews’s re- | 


lations were much op- | 
| Many and many a poor 





lady prizes—her hands are wrinkled and discolor- 
ed, like those of a much older person. 

Those who have had experience of a yellow fever 
hospital can alone appreciate the danger and the 
discomfort of Miss Andrews’s position. It has often 
been said that of all patients the most unpleasant 
to nurse are sufferers 
from gun-shot wounds; 
the effluvia from the 
wound impart a poison- 
ous taint to the air. 
But experienced nurses 
aver that not only is 
the air around the bed 
of a person dying of 
yellow fever sickening 
to breathe, but it is ab- 
solutely loaded with a 
poison which is likely 
to be fatal to one of ev- 
ery two persons who in- 
hale it. Our own his- 
tory contains many in- 
stances of persons dy- 
ing of yellow fever with- 
out a human being near 
them—so repulsive is 
their death-bed. Miss 
Andrews shrank from 
no trial of the kind. 


sufferer, in his last de- 
lirious moments, was re- 
called to consciousness 
by feeling her cool hand 
on his fevered forehead, 
and by hearing gentle 
words of a future life ut- 
tered by her kind voice. 

The patients, as we 
all know, far outnum- 
bered the capacity of 
the hospital ; the nurses 
were far too few. Miss 
Andrews was frequent- 
ly in attendance at sev- 
eral death-beds at the 
same time. A visitorto 
Norfolk has preserved 
an account of one night 
during the height of 
the pestilence, when she 
was on duty in a private 
house. Two persons, 
one of whom was a phy- 
sician, were dying of fe- 
ver in the house. The 
physician was deliri- 
ous; he ranted, and 
raved, and sang snatch- 
es of some old familiar 
tune. The other dying 
man had passed the cri- 
sis of the malady, and 
was quietly sinking into 
death. His compan- 
ion’s cries distracted 
him. Miss Andrews 
rese from his bedside, 
and approached the phy- 
sician. She laid her 
small soft hand on his 
















brow, and looked athim. The cool pressure roused 
him ; he leoked up, started at seeing this fair girl 
beside him, and muttered-—‘‘ Who is this?” Kind 
womanly words of sympathy and consolation 
taught him that the intruder was a friend; he was 
subdued and quiet. His nurse hastened to return 
to the dying man in the adjacent room. His ag- 
ony had come. Her task was now to support the 
dying head during the minutes which life had yot 
to endure. Midnight was long past; she was 
alone ; the physician, relapsing into delirium, had 
begun to scream and to sing again. “What nerve 
that young girl must have had! A brief space 
released her from her care of one patient; he died 
with his head resting on her arm. Then she hast- 
ened to the poor physician. At the first sound 
of her gentle voice his paroxysm ended; calm was 
restored to his wandering spirit; he was enabled 
to listen consciously to the pious exhortation of 
his last friend. He had a wife—but she was far 
away; it was Miss Andrews who, in that dread- 
ful hour, stood in stead to hin of mother, sister, 
and wife, and soothed the moments which preceded 
his final dissolution. Gray morning dawned as 
he died. What a night! 

Even death did not limit the eares which her 
self-imposed misaion devolved upon Miss Andrews. 
When patients died of yellow fever, it was almost 
impossible to find persons to lay them out for burial ; 
this also fell to her lot; and when the number of 
corpses made it necessary for her to hire assistance, 
she paid for the services of a negro out of her own 
funds. 

It only remains to say that the Howard Associa- 
tion of Norfolk, grateful as well for the eminent 
services of Miss Andrews as for the noble example 
she set, have presented her with the gold medal 
usually awarded to physicians. Impressions were 


ANNIE M. ANDREWS.—[FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY.) 
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kindly furnished us by the officers of the Associa- 
tion; and we engrave them above. 

When Miss Nightingale’s noble career as a nurse 
was ended, the people and army of England took 
counsel what they might do to testify their admi- 
ration and love for the woman who had proved her- 
self the heroine of the war. They propesed all 
kinds of testimonials, which were unhesitatingly 
declined by the lady. A negotiation between her 
and the public was then set on foot ; it resulted in 
a decision to build and endow a hospital in memory 
of her, and bearing her name. The subscriptions 
are just now closing; it is understood that they 
have reached a figure which will enable the trus- 
tees to fulfill the intentions of the public in a man- 
ner worthy of Miss Nightingale and of her glorious 
services. We have not heard that it is proposed 
to erect a hospital in memory, of Miss Andrews ; but 
we should think that very many of the citizens of 
Norfolk must be anxious to testify their sense of 
their obligations to her; and if no more was dons 
than the mere erecting of her statue in a public 
place in Norfolk, we should imagine that the act 
would be a source of high gratification to the citi- 
zens of the town and the people of the State. 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME OF NICARAGUA? 


E this week communicate to our readers 

a startling piece of intelligence—nothing 
less than the flight of General William Walker, 
with the remainder of his men, from Nicaragua, 
and their safe arrival in the United States. At 
New Orleans, we are told, Walker was received 
with enthusiasm by the people; here the press 
concurs in pronouncing a verdict of “served 
him right.” Of the two, our people are nearest 
common sense. 

When a man undertakes to make war, either 
for his own advancemént or from motives of 
public policy, he has ‘uo choice but to succeed 
or to be doomed to execration. “History may 
do justice to the unfortunate adventurer, but 
the world prudently judges enterprises by their 
issue, and interprets failure as the equivalent 
of unwholesome intention. There is—and per- 
haps it is well—no pity for the conquered. 

Let William Walker, then, be visited with 
the hatred and contempt which are the meed 
of the conquered, Let his name be a warning 
to all enterprising youths to respect the terri- 
tory of their neighbors, and on no account to 
attempt to spread civilization and commerce by 
processes ignored by the neutrality laws. Let 
him be set on a pinnacle of scorn and igno- 
miny to be hooted and scouted by intelligent 
millions of human beings. 

But—this righteous performance ended, and 
our virtue appeased—let us. see, like sensible, 
practical people, what is to become of Nicara- 
gua, the country which he once ruled, and from 
which a host of foreigners, hired by United 
States citizens, have now driven him in disgrace. 

It is not pretended that he was expelled by 
the Nicaraguan people. We have the author- 
ity of his enemies to show that the Nicaraguans, 
with the exception of a few disappointed poli- 
ticians, teok no part in the final struggle. The 
army which compassed him at Rivas, and-re- 
duced him to extremity, was composed of Costa 
Ricans, led by a Costa Rican, officered by En- 
glishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, and paid 
by citizens of the United States. The blow 
which rendered his fate certain was dealt him 
by a United States citizen paid by another cit- 
izen of the United States, He leaves Nicara- 
gua in the hands of Costa Ricans and the agents 
of the Nicaragua Transit Company. What like- 
lihood is there that they will care for the coun- 
try, or for our interests as connected with it? 

We know that, some months ago, when the 
defeat of Walker became a thing possible, it 
was settled in a council of Central American 
heroes that Nicaragua was to be the prize of 
the victors, and that it was to be divided among 
the four remaining States of Central America. 
It was to be another Poland dismembered to 
gratify a ridiculous Central American Russia. 
But if Guatemala and San Salvador were now 
willing to carry out this scheme, Honduras 
would certainly have the common sense to hold 
aloof, and her defection would as certainly de- 
feat the project. Besides, it is very questiona- 
bie whether the United States would consent to 
see the Nicaragua transit route placed under the 
control of a power like Costa Rica, which either 
England or France could buy up. 

The partition scheme, we take it, must fall 
to the ground. 

Turn to the Nicaragua Transit Company, 
which is in the hands of a prominent capital- 
ist of this city. It is currently reported, and 
indeed understood on all hands, that the war 
against Walker has been carried on with the 
funds of this association. It is likewise under- 
stood that the defeat of Walker will be followed 
by the organization of a new Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, created by the agents of the Transit 
Company, and for their use, It is natural that 
these speculators should want some return for 
their money. We take it for granted—as a 
thing too obvious’ for discussion—that the next - 
news from Central America will inform us of 
the recharter of the company, with rights scarce- 
ly if at all inferior to those extorted by the East 


Hindostan. Will that be a benefit to the Uni- 
ted States, or to the world, or to commerce, or 
to civilization ? 

An answer to this query can only be derived 
from history and experience of human nature. 
A chartered commercial company has but one 
legitimate object in view—gain. When it de- 
parts from the pursuit of gain, it goes wrong. It 
is not reasonable to expect that the managers 
of the Nicaraguan Transit Company will commit 
any such blunder. It will pursue gain at all 
times, in all honest ways, by all means, and at 
every cost. Should a question arise between 
the private interests of the monopoly and the 
public interests of commerce, it will be shrewd 
enough to prefer the former. It will aid com- 
merce and civilization so far as they carry grist 
to its mill, but no farther. It will oppose the 
legitimate development of Nicaragua, if that de- 
velopment should contain germs of hostility to 
the despotic monopoly. . It will hang, like the 
Old Man of the Mountain, round the neck of 
the poor struggling State, just as the East India 
Company has hung round the neck of Orient- 
al States, and as the Dutch and Portuguese and 
old French and English trading companies hung 
round the neck of the States of Asia and Amer- 
ica, in which they obtained a like foothold. 

Heaven grant that the expulsion of Walker 
by American citizens do not hereafter necessi- 
tate the expulsion of other American citizens, 
by the armed forces of the United States at a 
fearful cost of anarchy and bloodshed! 





OUR SUMMER DIVERSIONS. 


June is upon us, and the idle and the wealthy 
are exchanging New York, with its alternate 
mud and dust, for greener or livelier residences. 
The ocean steamers are carrying out to Europe 
two hundred people a trip—a fearful cargo in 
case of icebergs; the old favorite packets carry 
their share too—veteran travelers who know the 
value of bracing sea air, and the luxury of a 
long voyage. Another swarm is packing up its 
luggage for a prolonged agony at Saratoga, 
Newport, the White Mountains, or the Springs. 
This is our idea of summer enjoyment. 

Party the first heads for Paris. There it 
will make for a great hotel—Du Louvre, or 
perhaps Meurice’s—where it will live in an 
American atmosphere, talking about American 
topics, reading the New York Herald, and per- 
petually vaunting American institutions ; it will 
visit the modistes, and buy tons of new fashions, 
crinoline, crape, silks, and lace; it will yawn 
through a series of French plays which it does 
not understand; it will be bored on the Boule- 
vards, and will pronounce the Rue de Rivoli al- 
most as brilliant as Broadway; and it will re- 
turn to us, in the fall, somewhat better dressed, 
much more conceited, more ill-mannered, and 
not larger-minded than it left us in the spring. 

Party the second heads for the ‘‘ watering 
places.” There it will play billiards and bowls; 
dress in pink, blue, rose, lilac, and crimson ; 
drive fast horses over a dusty road; get up at 
noon, and go to bed with the dawn; talk un- 
speakable nonsense with a languid air; drink 
sherry-cobblers, and play brag; groan over the 
length of the day, and ape the manners and 
notions of the worst circles of European society. 
This is another form of enjoyment for the sum- 
mer months, 

And yet, in this country of ours, there are 
lovely places, with green fields, and spreading 
trees, and gentle rivers—where there are no 
great scorched-up hotels, with ravenous proprie- 
tors, hard beds, bad dinners, and insolent wait- 
ers; places where a rational man or woman 
may feast on country air and silent ease; where 
the sublime luxury of undisturbed thought may 
be enjoyed from daylight till bedtime; where a 
good book may be really relished, and a dear 

friend thoroughly appreciated; where the best 
parts of man’s nature may be brought out, and 
the bad parts effaced for want of opportunity 
of development ; where the body and mind may 
really gather strength and elasticity for a re- 
newed conflict with the world. 

Who compose party the third for this summer 
diversion ? 





FURTHER HINTS ON TRAVELING. 


Distances are short in England: half a day 
would carry you from Liverpool into South 
Wales. But if ycu have time, make two days 
of the trip. Take Worcester and Gloucester in 
your track. They are capital types of the old 
English cities, and all the more interesting be- 
cause few go to see them; and you will find 
in them the old style of English town inn— 
the ‘Bell and Crown” at Worcester, and the 
‘**Greyhound” at Gloucester. ‘Ten to one you 
will find diamond panes and leaden sashes in 

chamber-window; and it is certain the 
beef will be mottled, the linen white, and the 
sheets well aired. Always call the waiter John, 
and the maid Mary, and the porter Boots. Di- 
vide half a crown between them, if they treat 
you well at the ‘‘ Bell and Crown,” and ask the 
way out tu Spetchley ; there are charming ru- 
ralities about it; stiles and footpaths that have 
led in the same track over the same meadows 
for centuries; curious thatched cottazes, with 





India Company from the Kings and Rajahs of 


blackened beams showing through the rough 





rubble work of the walls; every thing — even 
to the mignonnette in the window — unlike 
as possible to Patrick the gardener’s house in 
America. 

Consider if the rough rubble, the blackened 
beams, are after all so inferior to the spruce, 
white-painted, clap-boarded house you built last 

ear? 
‘ Don’t forget the Cathedral at Worcester, or 
the whip-shops: Bibbs, near the Close, makes 
good ones. Buy a dog-whip of him ; it will go 
in your portmanteau, and serve as a memorial. 

No matter about Cheltenham or Malvern ; 
there are Americans staying at both places, who 
will be sure to snub you if you haven’t caught 
the English pronunciation (which don’t try to 
do). 

Xcep straight on to Gloucester. You will 
know it by those two wonderful towers of gray 
stone. You will think them of wood, but they 
are not; they were not designed by the archi- 
tect of Grace Church. 

Ask Boots at the ‘‘Greyhound” to show you 
the way to the Cathedral doors. Spend an hour 
within, looking at those wondrous spandrels and 
flying arches which you will see on the choir. 
There is nothing finer in England, and the Con- 
tinent is beyond—to be ignored as yet. We 
are living here—in Gloucester, on the Cathedral 
pavement (thumped and thwacked by Crom- 
well’s troopers’ horses’ hoofs), up to the level of 
rare old British history. Sit down, and let the 
ooze from the past and Fatherland come into 
your pores. 

How the monks stole along yon cloister once 
—monks like the monks in old British stories ; 
how the men in armor came here and said 
prayers—men like Sir Hugh de Lacy! 

Don’t, however, go on in this strain too long, 
or you will lose the coach (by all means take 
the coach) for Ross and Abergavenny. 

Take an “outside,” it is half-price of an ‘‘in- 
side ;” give the difference to the coachman (don’t 
call him “driver” or he will resent it), and ask 
him whose place is this, and whose place is that ; 
not that you—Republican, Democrat, Select- 
man, perhaps—care one fig about all the dukes 
and earls in the land; but the names, perhaps 
historic ones, will call up weird, far-off memo- 
ries to kindle your eye and thought, as you gaze 
on landscape so soft, so green, so decked with 
towers and chimneys, so lightened with flashes 
of water, so beguiling in its Sunday quietude, 
that it seems like an old dream coming back to 
you, and making its cheat real. 

So we will go to sleep upon the coach, and 
wake up on the hills that shadow the little town 
of Abergavenny. 





CHAT. 
POOR JACK. 

Tre ‘sweet little cherub who sits up aloft,” 
with special reference to the affairs of poor Jack, 
has whispered a word of humanity in the ears of 
the merchant princes of our city, in whose service 
the sailor drudges from one end of the year to the 
other, and from port to port, wherever an American 
keel can cleave the waters of the sea, and they 
have taken a step for his benefit which promises 
much good. From time immemorial, Jack has got 
his wages, or a large part of them, when he signed 
the shipping articles; and before he set his foot on 
the deck of the vessel for the voyage on which they 
were to be earned, they had gone to the bbarding- 
house keeper, or into the grog-shop till, or some 
other equally unprofitable investment. Having 
been paid in advance, he considered himself au- 
thorized to get drunk in advance, and made it a 
point of honor not to carry any useless change on 
board ship. A great many efforts have been made 
to remedy the evil by cutting off the supplies; but 
the fear of the boarding-house keepers, who supply 
the crews, and exercise a sort of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction over the shipping of our port 
in this respect, and who thrive on the advance pay, 
has always stood in the way. At last a combined 
attempt has been resolved upon by our leading 
ship-owners. After the first of July next, Jack 
is to have no more pay in advance. He is not to 
work all through the voyage, or during a month 
of it, for a ‘‘dead horse.” He is to have his wages 
when he earns them, and a bounty of ten cents on 
every dollar besides; and the means by which his 
vices mainly thrive being thus cut off at one end, 
it is hoped that the vices themselves may be de- 
creased, At least it is an experiment on the side 
of philanthropy, which somewhat dulls the edge 
of the censure which is so often cast upon the own- 
ers of ships for their treatment of the sailor, They 
may deserve some of it ; but Leviathan is not easily 
tamed, and every effort to do it deserves notice and 
approval. 

NOT LICENSED TO KISS. 

Constitutional questions and problems of dis- 
puted police powers are not the only subjects over 
which the Judges of the Supreme Court puzzle 
their brains or pronounce their dicta. Their juris- 
diction is very extensive, and there is an endless 
variety in the rights they are called upon to sus- 
tain, and the wrongs they are invited to remedy. 
Thirty-two Judges in one Court; every man his 
own witness; and litigation made cheap by law— 
these are sufficient guarantees for large calendars 
in every district, and a lawsuit as the result of ev- 
ery quarrel. A sample of the important questions 
which occupy the judiciary in the ‘‘ rural districts,” 
may be found in the following little narrative, which 
we popularize from a recent volume of ‘‘ Howard’s 
Practice Reports,’’ which a legal friend has handed 
to us by way of light reading : 

A very select party of ladies and gentlemen 
made an excursion from Rochester to Niagara 





Falls and back by railroad. In the course of the 
journey, probably on the return trip, and after the 
effects of so much water had been, as far as possi- 
ble, counteracted on the part of the of 
the company by potations of fluids of a different 
description, it was moved and seconded that Mr. 
Somebody should proceed to kiss all the ladies in 
the train. The vote was unanimous in the affirm- 
ative, and the decision was forthwith carried out 
by the lucky appointee. He kissed every lady 
passenger with entire success until he came to the 
last one, who manifested a preference to be let 
alone. The proceedings in the car in which the 
vote was taken were stated to the fair recusant, 
but she refused to recognize the rights thus con- 
ferred, very much on the ground of resistance taken 
by Mayor Wood to the Police Bill, as an attempt 
to legislate over territory not within the control 
of the appointing power. Thereupon, by a sum- 
mary process of replevin, the kiss was attempted 
to be taken; there was a display of finger-nails 
and other defensive artillery on the part of the 
lady, and some voluntary championship en the 
part of her neighbors in the car, and the kiss was 
not reduced to possession. The disappointed ap- 
plicant no doubt consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that he had acted up to the spirit of his ap- 
pointment, and was dispesed to retire into private 
life. He feckoned without his host. The young 
lady provided herself forthwith with “‘a next 
friend,” or ‘‘ guardian ad litem,” and the trespasser 
on her vestal and vested rights was sued for assault 
and battery! The case was tried, and the defend- 
ant pleaded that he was licensed to kiss the plaint- 
iff by the vote of the company. She offered to 
prove that she did not belong to the excursion par- 
ty, but was an outsider, over whom they had no 
control. But the Court and the Jury sympathized 
with the defendant and thought he ought to have 
had the kiss, so they gave him a verdict. There 
was an appeal, of course, and our lady readers will 
be gratified to learn that, after learned argument 
and “due deliberation in the premises,” the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court have solemnly 
decided that a license to kiss may be conferred, but 
that the proceedings in this case did not create a 
license ; that the principle of squatter sovereignty 
does not apply, and that the lady is entitled to a 
new trial. The Court of Appeals is open to the 
parties, and may reverse this judg nent ; but until 
it does, the great question which it involves siay 
be regarded as settled, and as affording another 
of the many calls for gratitude that we possess a 
free and enlightened judiciary. Kissing we al- 
ways supposed went by favor, but it seems it goes 
in this State by license; and, as a matter of pre- 
caution, it would be well for gentlemen inclined 
to the practice to see that they are duly licensed 
before engaging in it. 
PRIVATE vs, PUBLIC ENTERPRISE. 

The Vanderbilt, built and equipped by a private 
citizen, made her first trip to Cowes in less than 
ten days’ time. The Niagara, a Government 
steamer, launched about the same time, and also 
on her first trip, took seventeen days and a half to 
get from this city to Deal. Itis always so. Un- 
cle Sam never gets as much for his money as any 
one of his enterprising nephews. There is no 
blight upon economy, sagacity, and success like a 
Government contract. The best-laid plan, under 
its withering influenee, becomes a failure, and the 
noblest work degenerates into a job. The motives 
which actuate private enterprise are all wanting 
in a public work, and the nerves even of American 
skill and activity are paralyzed. The Govern- 
ment steamer :may come nearer to our expecta- 
tions on her second trip, but the private steamer 
has surpassed all expectation on her first trip, and 
the popular conclusion is doubtless the right one, 
that the public money never buys as much as the 
money of the citizen. 

The Niagara is one of the vessels detailed for 
the service of laying the cable for the submarine 
telegraph, and as want of speed will be no disad- 
vantage in the performance of this work, she has 
at least proved herself well fitted for the slow and 
sure performance requisite for its success. 

The Vanderbilt, in the mean time, is the latest 
triumph of American nautica] skill, and her success 
will doubtless tell with good effect on her future 
freight and passenger lists. 





EXAMINATION OF MR. SMARTBOY FOR 
ADMISSION TO THE NEW YORK BAR. 


At the recent examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the bar, the questions were propounded 
in writing. Several of the young gentlemen great- 
ly distinguished themselves by the brilliancy of 
their incapacity, the extent and variety of their 
misinformation, and their numerous and valuable 
requirements. It may not be deemed invidious 
toward the others to select, from the performance 
of one of these embryo Chief Justices, some pas- 
sages replete with unusually fine learning : 

Q. What isLaw? What is it as applied to Na- 
tions ? 

A, Law is the science of costs. Those nations 
who have the least to do with it are generally the 
best off. 

«. Do the Laws of a State have any force or ef- 
fect out of its Territory? If so, what? 

A, They generally control the enactments of the 
Federal Government. 

Q. Does a State, by a change of its government, 
lose any of its rights, secured by the Law of Na- 
tions ? 

A. By each successive change of government 
the right to hold the offices passes into worse hands 
than before; and the right of the citizen to possess 
his soul in peace becomes more precarious. 

Q. What is a Treaty ? 

A. A treaty is a prosy document, in high-flown 
language, prepared at the public expense. Every - 
body debates it—nobody understands it—and nei- 
ther party regards it when they can make any thing 
by breaking it. 

Q. What are the principal duties of Embassa- 
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dors? Are they subject to the Laws of the States 
to which they are ? 

A, The principal duties of Embassadors to this 

are to give flashy entertainments to the 
snell sab ot Waskingion, aan ee omg 
occasions, as if they belonged to a traveling circus. 
They are not subject to any law for the collection 
of debts. 

Q. How far does the jurisdiction of a State ex- 
tend over adjacent seas, and what waters are in- 
cluded within it ? 

A, The jurisdiction is bounded by the oysters, 
except for the purposes of quarantine. 

Q. What is meant by “‘ Contraband of War?” 

A, Liquors under the Maine Law. Also dogs 
in July. 

Q. ins injuries inflicted by any one nation upon 
the individual citizens of another, a just cause of 


War? 

A. If inflicted by a smaller nation than our- 
selves, they are. ise, not. 

Q. Is the African Slave Trade a violation of the 
Law of Nations? 

A, The law of this nation prohibits the Slave 
Trade, under the penalty of being immediately 
tried and acquitted by the U. S. District Court. 

Q. What are the principal Treatises on the Laws 
of Nations ? 

A. Blair’s Rhetoric and Scott’s Infantry Tactics. 

Q. What is meant by National Sovereignty ? 
And, under our form of government, in whom is it 
vested ? 

A, The National Sovereignty means the right to 
hold the offices. It is generally vested in the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Q. What is the Constitution of the United 
States? What Departments are established by it ? 

A. The Constitution is a looking-glass, in which 
every politician sees his own views reflected. The 
Departments established by it areKnavery, Fili- 
bustering, and Public Plunder. 

Q. Are the powers of the Federal Government 
limited ? If so, by what? Is there any difference 
in this respect between the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions ? 

A, The powers of the Government are limited 
by the wants of the party in office, and the amount 
of money in the Treasury. The State Governments 
are the same thing on a smaller scale. 

Q. Can the State of New York lay a Tax on the 
Commerce of the East River for the improvement 
of Hell Gate? 

A, The next Legislature will undoubtedly try. 
This Hell Gate, however, like the others, is already 
so well paved with good intentions, that no further 
improvement seems necessary. 

Q. Must a person be a Citizen of the United 
States to entitle him to vote ? 

A. He must be a very stout and brave citizen 
indeed to exercise that privilege with safety. 

Q. Who are Citizens of the United States? 

A. All foreigners, except niggers. 

Q. Under the Constitution of the United States 
is there any tribunal established for its ultimate 
construction ? 

A. There is a Supreme Court called, f. short, 
Old Fogie, whose constructions are sometimes very 
ultimate. They receive monkey's allowance of 
more kicks than coppers, and in the end every 
man construes the Constitution as he understands 
it. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Smartboy 
passed, He has opened an office in the City Hall, 
where, among the other duties of his profession, 
he will give particular attention to discussions on 
the constitutionality of New York legislation, the 
composition of libels for the Sunday papers, the 
preparation of Fourth of July orations, and the en- 
gineering of meetings in the Park. We cordially 
commend him to the patronage of an enlightened 
public. 





AN EXPERIENCE OF ELDRIDGE 
STREET JAIL. 


We were seated on the deck of the Yonkers’ 
steamboat—my excellent friend, Jules de Courcy, 
and [—dividing our attention between cigars, 
scenery, and small-talk. The other passengers had 
gone below to escape the sun (as if his warm maj- 
esty had not been a luxury for the winter and 
spring days so wearily gone by), and there was no- 
thing of impertinence to interfere with our delights 
or our free intercourse. 

‘* That was a melancholy death of Eugene Grelet, 
the French witness,” said I, turning over the even- 
ing paper, and nibbing my cigar. 

“ Very—” and Jules was laconic and ruminatory 
in his tone and looks. 

“Tt’s'a burning shame,” I added, ‘‘ that such a 
a thing should happen in this country, wherein, 
according to popular ideas, imprisonment for debt 
is obsolete.” 

He still continued in his reverie, and I with my 
chat. 

“ When Mr. Greeley was shut up at Clichy how 
indignant we all got! As we read of Old Dorrit, 
and Clennam, and the Marshalsea, how our inde- 
pendent blood boils! But here, under our own 
noses, is the creditor persecution carried on to mur- 
der, and we are silent—yes, silent—for surely, my 
dear Jules, as a Frenchman born, you must sympa- 
thize with this case ?” 

‘*Svmpathize! ay, in every nerve! Here, give 
me a fresh cigar ; throw your paper, with its rec- 
ords of the damning blunder of the authorities, into 
the river, and listen to me: 

“ Prior to leaving France, in 184-, a merchant 
gave me eight thousand frances to pay in New York 
to a certain account. On my arrival I found a 
letter (I had loitered in London) from another 
house, forbidding it, as there was some fraud al- 
leged in the matter. Close at its heels came the 


claimant in person, referred to by my principal. I |, 


was in a quandary, and refused to do any thing at 
present. So placing the money in deposit, I ate 
my first American breakfast—terrible calamity of 
a meal it was to my stomach, too!—and prepared | 








for a trip to Philadelphia, to deliver other letters, 
before commencing office-life as agent for the Paris 
house who sent me over. 

‘I was just stepping upon the Amboy steam- 
boat when the claimant of the francs, accompanied 
by an ill-looking and greasy fellow, tapped me on 
each arm, and said, ‘ Not so fast, my fine fellow !’ 

‘** Milles !’ rose to my lips, for I sup- 
posed at first I had jostled him, when the greasy 
adjunct added: ‘So you were going to bob the 
bush, my jolly bird! were you? Just in time to 
shoet you on the wing!’ and with his words of low 
humor a little crowd of newspaper boys, orange- 
venders, baggage-smashers, and all your dock bar- 
barians, gathered around me. The bell rang; the 
crowd jeered; the men held me; I was frightened ; 
and in a few moments more the boat was off. 

‘** Now then to our captain's office, and settle,’ 
said the ill-looking fellow; at which the crowd 
laughed. I soon learned his wish. He had a writ 
against me, and wanted me at the sheriff's office. 
We obtained a carriage, and amidst a tirade of 
abuse from the claimant, and a string of slang from 
the deputy, drove up to the Park, and alighted. 
But by this time of the afternoon the office, they 
found, was closed; and denying my entreaties to 
go to a friend, or to my hotel, or any thing else, 
the word was given to drive to jail. Something 
else was said regarding what I then thought were 
the names of two men, Messieurs Stilwell and Eld- 
ridge; although, of course, I know now all about 
the terms.” 

“*My dear fellow,” said I, interrupting, “they 
wanted—or the officer did—a little of the open-and- 
shut game, Had you given him a ten-dollar gold 
piece, you could have seen your friend or your 
lodgings very quickly.” 

“*T was a stranger then. I had not learned to 
walk the ropes, as you say in English. So up to 
the jail we were driven. It was—” 

“Don’t describe it,” I again interrupted; ‘I 
know it. The little, old, ugly, squat, two-story- 
and-a-half building in Eldridge Street just as you 
have turned out of Division Street, with a dirty 
cupola on the roof. It was used for a watch-house 
by the city until the sleepy old Charlies disdained 
its bugs, roaches, and filth, and then it became the 
County Jail. Grand juries have fired away at it 
their paper quillets; newspapers have broken vials 
of wrath over its chimnies ; a generation of debtors 
has cursed its mean apartments; supervisors have 
cracked their jokes over it ; six sheriffs have grown 
rich out of it ; and—” 

“ But listen to me,” broke in De Courcy; and, 
bowing apologetically,-I took a fresh cigar to quiet 
my Knickerbocker passion, and became again a 
hearer. 

“It was a vile place to enter. I was taken 
into the basement. A toothless old woman grin- 
ningly opened the door ; for she recognized in my 
fresh face, tearful eyes, handsome clothes, and, I 
flatter myself, gentlemanly appearance, a very 
golden goose to pluck. The apartment was a 
small room, redolent of tobacco and the odor of 
stale fat. Here I was shown the writ and allega- 
tions that I was possessed of money belonging to 
another, and was absconding after a refusal to 
pay it. We were joined by the jailer—a low fel- 
low, compared to whom the bum-bailiff of my cap- 
ture was an Adonis. He extended me a dirty 
hand to shake, which I refused, and he said, with 
a loathsome grin, ‘Ah, we'll take the starch out 
of you, my foreign aristocrat.’ 

“*Can I have paper and ink ?’ said I. 

*** Don’t know the articles,’ he answered. 

‘**Why, Tony dear, there’s a stationery shop 
around the corner,’ broke in the hag, who was his 
wife (I confess there was some satisfaction in know- 
ing he had a wife, and such an one!). 

“*But this is a stationary place too!’ and at 
this all laughed in gleeful chorus. 

“My creditor had left us at the Sheriff's office, 
or I would have given him an order for the money, 
let the consequences be what they might, and even 
had my little means been taken for the future re- 
payment if the order was wrong; and I found I 
had no recourse but to wait until the following 
morning. 

*** Could I have supper?’ 

““*T could, and what might I want?’ There 
was a significant emphasis that I know of now 
upon the last words. But repressing curiosity 
with my disgust, I said, ‘ Whatever you have.’ ° 

‘**Werry good, my fine bird; and wotever ve 
have it shall be.’ 

“Tn a few moments a dirty bowl, with scraps 
of dogs’ meat and soiled bread, was set before me. 
I turned pale and grew sick. 

**¢Show me to bed!’ I then cried out, in de- 
spair. 

“*Werry good again. Peggy,’ said the jailer, 
‘take a dip, and show the dainty spark to bed. 
Perhaps he would like the satin chamber or the 
damask canopy!’ he added, by way of sarcasm. 
And the old hag lighted me up an uncarpeted 
stairway to an attic room. The plastering was 
off the wall in spots. Bars were at the one win- 
dow. The atmosphere was heavy with tobacco 
smoke. Two straw beds were on the floor. One 
stool stood in the centre. The door was banged 
behind me—the light withdrawn, but not before I 
saw the figure of another occupant stretched upon 
the bed in the extreme corner. My heart sank 
within me; and'I thought to myself, ‘ 7'his is the 
country of boasted liberty! Better by far Austria 
or a Bastile!’ I sank on the stool in perfect de- 
spair; and as I did so my purse, filled with gold, 
fell upon the floor with a sound. 

‘‘* What heavenly music!’ cried the figure in 
the corner. ‘I say, old boy, you have got spunk ; 
got all those shiners, as the music speaks, and 
come to the pauper floor !’ 

“Tt took only a few moments for me to draw 
from him his name and his views and knowledge 
of the place. And I then learned that gold was 
the sesame-key to the establishment ; that if I paid 
for it I could stay at a hotel, in charge of an of- 
ficer, all night (price $25); if I wanted a better 
apartment, one was down stairs at five dollars a 





day ; that around the corner was a restaurant that 
would supply meals, and napkins, and silver forks 
at a round price; that I ought to have feed the 
first officer, did I want a sight of friends; that the 
soiled victuals were but a ruse to force me into 
opening my purse; in short, that every deceney 
of life could only be obtained at a round price; 
paper, pens, and ink were worth their weight in 
Silver; and unless particular lawyers were em- 
ployed, the price of one before the retainer came 
was equal to an ordinary counsel fee, and once 
over. 

“With this cue, although I boiled with indigna- 
tion, I pursued the course that prudence dictated, 
Before noon the next day I was a free man so far 
as jail was concerned, but at an expense of over 
$250. The suit itself was dismissed as being un- 
true in its character; and ultimately I got my 
money back from the original fund. But the re- 
membrances of the horrid keepers, the filthy place, 
and the enormities which, under the sanction of 
justice, reigned in the place, as learned from what 
I saw and heard, can never be effaced from my 
mind. So when you ask me to sympathize with 
Eugene Grelet, these are my answers.” 

~ * * * * - 

“ Yonkers!” cried the deck-hand; and as I leap- 
ed ashore, trying to imagine I was running away 
from a relentless or a false creditor, I thought te 
myself: “‘ Well, if such be the condition of Eld- 
ridge Street jail now, ne wonder that the young 
Frenchman died of an abscess of the brain!” 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
THE FIRST SWALLOW. 


Tne solar fire is being poked up. Flannels and 
thick-soled boots are becoming oppressive, and 
people are beginning to reflect on the important 
subject of where they shall pass the summer. 
Thin men in dress-coats with gilt buttons, and 
with pale faces unwholesome with brandy, begin 
to dot the steps of the St. Bobolink, where they 
abuse the North and Abolitionism all day long. 
Dress-makers are fabricating thinner hoops for the 
light muslin skirts appropriate tothe season. Iso- 
lated straw hats appear occasionally in the street, 
and Triangle, the artist, to the great astonishment 
of every body, came out the other day in a com- 
plete suit of white. The first suit of white that 
people don for the summer season has a very pe- 
culiar effect. It is generally full of creases from 
long lying by, and there is a slightly-yellowish 
tinge observable. Triangle looked as if he had 
been kept in a drawer for six months, and been 
all the better for a flat iron or a mangle. I never 
beheld a more forlorn picture than he presented 
before the day was over. One of those magnifi- 
cent showers that, if an official dignity could be 
conferred on such pluvious nonentities, would de- 
serve the place of Street Commissioner far better 
than Mr. Ebling, flooded with purifying waters 
the choking streets, and washed away in ten min- 
utes all Triangle’s summer glory. 

It was like the first flower of June, that, em- 
boldened by occ al gleams of sunlight, timid- 
ly peeps from its calyx, unfolding its white leaves 
gradually, until at length it flaunts above its more 
tardy garden comrades in full-blown splendor, But 
presently the sky changes. Sheets of rain droop 
from the heavens. The birds hide in the thickets. 
The leaves of the trees hang down heavy with ac- 
cumulated drops. Now behold our vain and fool- 
ish flower. Its white head, draggled with mud, 
crushed with the pelting of the pitiless shewer, lies 
prone on the earth. The snowy vestment which 
it had displayed so proudly to the sunlight of the 
treacherous day is soiled forever, while its muffled 
companions laugh within their green tents at the 
punishment of the foolish flower. 

Divest the foregoing of its poetry, and it will 
express the discomfiture of Triangle, and my re- 
joicing thereupon. 

There is a good deal of discussion going on as 
to where people will go this summer, The /er- 
ald has couched its mighty lance, and rode full tilt 
at the fashionable watering-places. Newport and 
Saratoga tremble; and all the little papers that, 
like the Speculum, devote themselves to hotel in- 
terests, are in a sad flutter lest their friends the 
proprietors may not have full houses this summer. 
How terrible would it be for the Speculum report- 
er if the watering-places were deserted! It would 
not be the interest of the princely host of the Bi- 
valve Hotel any longer to give that functionary 
his room and board for nothing. 

I think, however,-that people will, in spite of 
the Jerald, go to Saratoga and Newport. We are 
too feverish a people to be satisfied with three 
months of pure pastoral pleasure. I doubt if it 
could ever become the fashion, as it did in the time 
of Louis XIV., for young ladies and gentlemen to 
tend sheep and drink milk ; or if it did, Fifth Ave- 
nue would have French hair-dressers down to keep 
the wool of the herds in order, amd young America 
would make syllabub of the milk. 

It argues a great want of internal resource on 
the part of a people, this dread of solitude. When 
people are afraid of their own society, you may 
set them down as either fools or criminals. I be- 
lieve that no greater punishment could be inflicted 
on Miss Capulet, of Fourteenth Street, than being 
obliged to passa rational summer. I am sure that 
she would vote a month in an English or French 








.country-house slow. There would be too much 


healthy exercise and too little dissipation for her. 
Yould she ever be able to follow those sturdy Sax- 
on ladies in their long morning rambles over the 
hills and moors? Alas! her feet were made only 
for the Redowa. Could she enjoy their botanizing, 
their geologizing, their cenchologizing? I am 
afraid that she learned none of those sciences at 
Madame Cancan’s, and would only see an ugly 
piece of stone in feldspar, or a weed in the Dio- 
nysia. Those long mornings spent at home read- 
ing, painting, working at women’s work; hours 
when all the resources of the female mind J 
called into play, and many a male visitor for- 





sakes his gun or his horse for the day, in order 
to have the privilege of enjoying a few hours’ 
charming intellectual conversation within doors, 
with pretty, well-informed women, don't you he. 
lieve that Miss Capulet would yawn terribly after 
the first half hour, and sigh for the inanities of 
Saratoga piazzas, with the ry conversation 
on skirts and scandal, and for the excitement of 
the three daily toilets, and the hot, unwholesomo 
dance at night? But somehow, if Miss Capalet 
would look in the glass, she would see that those 
dowdy English women, as she would no doubt call 
them, have comely, well-developed figures, fresh, 
rosy cheeks, pure breaths, pearly teeth. and clear 
eyes, and that they have not even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with our American monster, dyrpepia, 

I wish sincerely that our rich people would spend 
their money on country houses, instead of herding 
in huge, expensive hotels, where they sacrilegious. 
ly renew, in the facs of the refulgent summer, the 
winter dissipations of the town. 


THE ACADEMY AGAIN, 


I wandered once again into the Academy of De- 
sign, The uszal number of undiscriminating peo- 
ple were walking about, gazing at the pictures 
which were the most highly colored, and under- 
standing little or nothing about what they saw. 
I was much amused by a colloquy which I over- 
heard between a friend of mine, who is remarkalJs 
for his quaint wit, and a lady, who is not, as far as 
I know, remarkable for any thing. 

They had stopped before that excellent painting, 
by the Belgian artist Verboéckhéven, of a mighty 
Lord of the Pasture, glossy and handsome enough 
to call forth applause in a Spanish arena. The 
lady, either affecting near-sightedness or from a 
mere habit of asking questions, pointed to the pic- 
ture, and asked my friend “ what that was?” 

With laudable gravity he turned over the leaves 
of his catalogue, 

‘*Let me see—258—oh ! here it is—by Verboéck- 
boven. That, madam, is the Portrait of a Gentle- 
man!” 

But revenons & nos moutons—I don't mean the 
artists, nor their pictures, though, now that I think 
of it, there are sheep in the calm, delightful pic- 
ture of The Lowland Pasture, by Mr. Shattuck. 
I think the foreground is excellently painted. The 
trees are too thick, as if the artist had put on too 
many leaves. I can not conceive the wind blow- 
ing through such clotted vegetation. Still the pic- 
ture is delightful, and Mr. Shattuck has begun at 
the right end by painting through studies upward. 

Mr. Louis Lang divides the palm with Mr. Ros- 
siter for the production of rococo paintings, the 
only difference being that Mr. Lang's are bigger 
and fatter. Who ever saw any thing in nature 
resembling the three stuffed dolle who figure in 
La Bella Cantatrice, picture No, 93—First room ? 
From what toy-shop did the artist get that little 
page, whose purple legs, stuffed with sawdust, are 
doubled up under him as dummies’ legs alone will 
double? Every thing is stuffed in that awful pic- 
ture—even the parrot, which isa brilliant specimen 
of taxidermy. 

At the other end of the room I discovered a gem 
by Mr. Rossiter; far superior to any thing I aad 
yet seen from his chromatic pencil. It is entitled 
Modern Christianity. Where the Christianity ia, I 
am atalosstoknow. There isan ugly old man,in a 
scarlet uniform and jack-boots, advancing toward 
what seems to be the door of a church, te which he 
is ushered by a man dressed in black sticking-plas- 
ter, with his hat off. There is a boy in the fore- 
ground, running away from nothing so fast that he 
has left one leg several feet behind him. There is 
a carriage that could never, by any possibility, 
roll; and a footman with eeveral large red books 
clinging to his coat—he is not holding them, cer- 
tainly—and—and there are a great many more won- 
derful things, too numerous to mention. But the 
Christianity—where is it? Can it be in the distaut 
railway-cars that so agreeably fill up the baek- 
ground? It is perhaps about to fly from that aw- 
ful old man in the red coat, who only wants a 
string between his legs to complete his resemblance 
to that popular toy known as “ Jumping Jack.” 

I think Mr. Leutze’s picture of the Rose of the 
Alhambra is one of the wonders of the exhibition. 
It is not a touching composition, but it is effective 
and memorable. The drawing, too, is excellent, 
which I can not say in regard to his other pic- 
ture, The Summons, The effect of light in the 
former is marvelously managed. How admirably 
real the awaking of the Cavalier on the Catafalque! 
How excellent the hazy glare of the candles full- 
ing on his face and hands! The grouping of the 
picture is eminently easy. The figures seem. to 
belong naturally to the places they occupy. The 
great lady faints heavily; the surprise of the 
monks is not overdone. 

75, by Mr. Lambdin, is a very pleasing and 
well-painted composition. ‘The incident is natu- 
ral and touches the sympathy. Two young girls 
are alone. One has evidently been singing some 
song that touches slumbering chords in the other's 
heart; for, through her hands her face, 
we cap almost see the tears oozing. attitude 
and expression of this figure are eminently suc- 
cessful. If Mr. Lambdin had given a more intc!- 
lectual face to the singer, he would have done Let- 
ter. To have sung so feelingly, she must have 
been an intellectual woman; but there is little in- 
tellect in the regular Book-of-Beauty face before 
me. Still the picture deserves to rank high on 
the list of contributions to this year’s exhibition. 

Warwick Castle, by Mr. Cropsey, is one of the 
best specimens of spring vegetables I haye ever 
seen on canvas. The castle is of that convention- 
al order seen on the stage; and if at any moment 
a proud baron were to appear on thobe pasteboard 
battlements, and defy his foes in the cockney 

I shuld not be at all surprised, 

As I find that the more I see of the Academy 
pictures the more unamiable I get, I think it is 
better that I should conclude before I grow alto- 

relentless ; so I bid that splendid collection 
of tea-trays farewell. 
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FAMOUS PLACES IN KANSAS. 

Ws engrave this week two of the most famous 
sites in the Territory of Kansas—the ‘* Governor’s 
Mansion at Lecompton,” and ‘‘ Lane’s Fort, near 
Lawrence.” <A f-w years hence, when Kansas is 
a flourishing State, and Lecompton and Lawrence 
are both prosperous cities, with cut-stone buildings 
and a thriving population, these cuts of ours will 
be historical curiosities, and we recommend our 
subscribers to keep them. 

The ‘ Governor’s Mansion” was built by the re- 
nowned Sheriff Jones of Kansas, and inha'ited by 
him until Governor Geary’s arrival. At that time 








the Free State army under Lane was at Lawrence ; 
and Sheriff Jones, not liking the aspect of affairs, 
sold his estate and residence to one of the attachés 
of the new Governor. Governor Geary made it his 
residence and head-quarters during his stay in the 
Territory: it was from hence that he wrote the fa- 
mous letters which made such a sensation in their 
day. Rough and plain as it looks, it is said to 
have been for some time the most comfortable res- 
idence at Lecompton. It contains six rooms— 
three on the ground floor, a library, a dining- 
room, and an office—and two chambers and a 
The two other buildings seen 
ice-house and stable. At 


store-room above. 
in the sketch are the 
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ECOMPTON, KANSAS TERRITORY. 


Governor Geary’s departure from Kansas the build- 
ing passed into the hands of its original owner, 
Sheriff Jones, who now occupies it. 

The other picture represents the fort which Gen- 
eral Lane and Doctor Robinson erected on Mount 
Oread, near Lawrence, when they believed that the 
Pro-Slavery party designed to destroy that settle- 
ment. Asa military work it is believed to be 
valueless; a few shots from a field-picce would 
soon brins it about the ears of its garrison. But 
it is, in its way, a famous historical landmark. It 
was on this hiil that Doctor Rolinson built the first 
house at Lawrence—his own residence—which was 
burned on 21st May, 1855. The site itself will al- 
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. LANE’S FORT ON MOUNT OREAD, NEAR LAWRENCE, KANSAS TERRITOR*’ 











It commands a noble view 
of Lawrence and the adjoining country. 

Though it has seen none of the casualties of war, 
it will doubtless be preserved by the people of 
Lawrence as an interesting memorial of the days 
when the good people of Kansas were the general 
manufacturers of excitement for their bretLren in 


ways be interesting. 


the older States. Fifty years hence, when the 
Slavery question has come to be viewed as an in- 
teresting economical problem, like subsoil plows or 
the merits of guano, the Oread Hill, with its old 
fort, will be as curious an object as the axe with 
which great men’s heads were cut off in the Tower 
of London, or the Place de la Bastille at Paris 
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WISHES. 


On that I were alone with thee 

On some smooth sand-beach by the sea, 
Powdered with dust of golden shells, 
And lapped with lazy ocean swells! 
There to list to the fretting waves 
Groping through convoluted caves, 
Like prisoners moaning to reach the light, 
And crazed with a labyrinthine night. 
There to watch thy footprints sink 
Delicate dies in the sandy brink, 

As if the shore found something sweet 
In thus remembering thy feet! 





Oh! that I were alone with thee 
In some old garden—let it be 
In quaint New England—shaded o'er | 
By ash and elm and sycamore. 
Where paths 'mid mazes of blossoms run, 
One half in shadow and one in sun; 
Where nods the marigold’s living amber, 
And woodhbines over the tall rods clamber, 
With sunflowers lofty and hollyhocks too, 
Whose fiery lips drink up the dew, 
While the thirsty wind-flowers that lie below 
Vainly open their cups of snow. 
There to inhale the riclf perfumes 
With thee, and to watch the waving blooms, 
Bathed in the dews that rise and fall 
’Twixt the stars and the flowers that Il this 1 
Of the palace of God, To idly caress 

he lilies that gleam all over the place, 
And plucking those ones that face the south, 
Crush their white buds o’er thy pouting mouth, 
And vail the light of thy rosy lips 
Beneath a pale moon-like eclipse! | 


Oh! to be alone with thee 

Under the shade of some ancient tree 

In the autumn time, as it kingly stands 
Ruling its royal forest lands, 

‘There to see nothing but waving limbs 

And floating leaves, while the sunlight swims 
Through sea-green channels that stretch away, 
And end in the ocean of distant day. 

There, in the glade, with nobody near 

Save the winds, that lift up the leaves to peer 
At thee, and wonder what new-born flower 
Had sprung inte life in their secret bower— 

I would whisper to thee, so loving and low, 
That which you never have heard—but know! 


THE NEW COMMISSIONERS TO CHINA. 


Tue Hon. William B. Reed, United States Com- 
missioner to China, leaves in the Minnesota for th 
scene of his official duties, and we have therefore 
chosen this moment to present his likeness to our 
readers, together with that of the British plenipo- 
tentiary, Lord Elgin, who left some weeks since for 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. Reed's life has been unobtrusively useful. 
‘The world has heard little of him, because he has 
always been busy with better things than the cur- 
rent waifs and estrays of politics. Born at Phila- 
delphia in 1806, he graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and was called to the bar of 
Philadelphia while yet a boy. He was probably 
indebted to his family connections for his first step 
in life. His grandfather, General Reed, has the 
credit of one of the pithiest savings in our history ; 
the mot, no doubt, served as an introduction to his 
grandson, and we tind him, at the age of twenty, 
an at/aché to Mr. Adams's fruitless mission 
Panama. High hopes of a confederation of Amer- 
ican republics then filled the minds of many of our 
statesmen: young Reed, no doubt, fancied himself 
on the verge of fame. As it fell out, he owed to 
his Panama mission a very delightful séjour among 
the senoritas and charming hills of Mexico—no- 
thing more. 

From this failure, possibly, Mr. Reed derived 
a distaste for active political life, as contrasted 
with private usefulness, Returning to Philadel- 
phia, he devoted himself with ardor to the practice 
of his profession. He has been rewarded. His 
opinions are every where read with respect, and 
his practice as a commercial lawyer has been very 
large and lucrative. It has not prevented his serv- 
ing a couple of terms in the State Legislature, and 
a term in the Senate; but he declined going to 
Congress, when the nomination was offered him in 
1841, and respectfully declined likewise Mr. Fill- 
more’s offer of the post of Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. More congenial offices to him were 
the Attorney-generalship of Pennsylvania, which 
he held for many years, and the oflice of District 
Attorney of Philadelphia, which he has filled ever 
since 1848, and in which he is perhaps best known 
to the publie. 

Asa writer, Mr. Reed has added some valuable 
contributions to the historical literature of the coun- 
As a politician, he has never been violent 
in his partisanship. He acted with the Whigs 
throughout their career. Last year, when the 
hopelessness of Mr. Fillmore’s candidature left the 
contest in the hands of Buchanan and Frémont, 
Mr. Reed was one of those old Whigs who rallied 
to the Democratic banner, and gave his influence 
and his vote for Buchanan. The accession, com- 
ing at the time it did, was of signal value to the 
party. 

As Commissioner to China, Mr. Reed fills, we 
think, the most important of the foreign missions. 
He will not have much red tape diplomacy to oc- 
cupy his mind ; but it is quite likely thet he may 
be the instrument of changes that will alter the 
face of the world. He is instructed not to make 
war on the Chinese, but only to protect, so far as 
may be necessary, the interests of United States 
citizens in China, and to exhaust every pacific 
effort to extend the means of intercourse between 
this country and China. The treaty between the 
United States and the Chinese empire has ex- 
pired by limitation ; anew one, under any cirenm- 
stances, must be framed. We have reason to be | 
lieve that Mr. Reed is alive to the impertance of | 
obtaining from the Chinese, if possible, the entry | 
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of their great rivers, and the right of selling the | 
products of American industry on their soil. 
Whether our pacific attitude, as contrasted with | 
the hostile policy of England, France, and even | 
Russia, will be likely to obtain what we want, re- | 
mains to be seen. At any rate, the Chinese arein | 
a dilemma, If they will only yield to peaceful 
negotiation, Mr. Reed is ready to meet them on | 
peaceable ground; if they will only yield to force, 
the English and French will meet them there. And | 
as it is well understood that none of the great na- | 
tions seek exclusive privileges, the chances are 

greatly in favor of the consummation of the great | 
scheme of Chinese development which has so long | 
attracted the attention of statesmen. 

The representative of England in China, the 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, is as well known on | 
this side the water as on the other. Born, some 
fifty years ago, a younger scion of the Scottish 
house of Elgin, which his ancestor impoverished to 
stock the british Museum with the famous Elgin 
marbles, the Honorable James Bruce was educated 
to earn his living as a Scottish barrister. An op- 
portune decease in his family threw the weight of 
the Earldom on his shoulders ; and he found him- 
self commencing life with an old title, no end of 
encumbered estates, and a finely trained mind. 
was 


Entering Parliament as a Conservative, he 
glad te accept the Governorship of Jamaica at a 
time when the effects of the Emancipation Act had 
well-nigh ruined the island, and driven the plant- 





MISSIONER TO CHINA —[! ROM A PHOTOGRAPIL BY 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


ers to the verge of insurrection. He discharged 
his duties faithfully and skillfully ; succeeding in 
allaying discontent, and reconciling the Jamaicans 
alike to the colonial tenure and to the altered so- 
cial condition consequent upon the abolition of 
slavery. 

From Jamaica, ten years ago, he was transferred 
to Canada, likewise in a transition state. The 
British Parliament, taught wisdom by the rebell- 
ion of 1837-8, had conceded to the people of the 
Canadas a tolerably complete system of self-gov- 
ernment. It was received with enthusiasm by the 
bulk of the people. But the ultra-British minori- 
ty chafed at the idea of sharing their privileges of 
citizenship with their fellow-countrymen of French 
origin; and though their opposition would have 
been of little consequence under a rightly admin- 
istered government, it had acquired serious pro- 
portions under the partial rule of short-sighted pol- 
iticians like the late Lord Metcalfe. The Tories 
had begun to fancy they could nullify the Consti- 
tution and retain control of the Government. It 
was under these circumstances that Lord Elgin 
assumed office as Governor General in the year 
1847. 

A brief study of the Constitution of Canada sat- 
isfied him that his powers were —like those of the 
British sovereign—subordinate to those of the Co- 
lonial Parliament. H* resisted the efforts of the 
Tory party, who desired him to become a Tory 
despot, and an instrument of theirs; and the con- 
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| sequence was the collision in which certain Van- 
dals of the high British faction burned the Parlia- 
ment Houses of Montreal. The act was the cul- 
minating-point of a reckless and unprincipled op- 
position: reaction followed, and Lerd Elgin soon 
found his course sustained by an immense majori- 
ty throughout the province. The following four 
years of his government were uninterruptedly hap- 
py and successful. He was the means of intro- 
ducing into the province the great railway system 
which is developing its resources. Under his di- 
rection the financial credit of Canada rose to an 
unexampled height: various obsolete absurdities 
were torn from the statute book; vast progress 
was made in a democratic direction; and general. 
ly the Government was administered as it had 
| been by no Governor before him, 
In reward for these successes the British Min- 
istry created Lord Elgin a peer of the realm (his 
| Scottish title was a mere ornament), and now Lord 
| Palmerston has deputed him as the British embas- 
sador to China—one of the most responsible posts 
in the gift of the crown. Unlike Mr, Reed, he has 
gone out to make war as well as to negotiate; but 
those who know him angur that he will win his 
laurels less with the sword than with the pen, 

As his portrait indicates, he is a man of shrewd- 
ness and energy. It was his boast, when he had 
heen two years in Canada, that he knew the laws 
of the country as well as a native lawyer. With 
this indefatigable industry he combines Scottish 
prudence, mingled with Scottish boldness. He 
will run his head into no cannen’s mouth; but if 
the opening of China depends upon the bembarid- 
ment of Pekin, the writer begs to predict that it 
will be most effectually bombarded. 
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OUR LETTICE. 
I sain to Lettice, our sister Lettice, 
While drooped and twinkled her lashes brown, 
“Your man's a poor man, a cold and dour man, 
There's many a better about our town.” 
She laughed securely: “THe loves me purely; 
A true heart's safer than smile or frown; 
And nothing harms me when his heart warms me, 
Let the world go up or the world go down," 








“He comes of strangers; strangers are rangers, 
Aye trusting nothing that's out of sight: 
New folk may blame ye, or e'en defame ye, 
A gown o’er-handled looks seldom white.” 
She raised serenely her eyelids queenly: 
“My innocence is my whitest gown; 
No ill tongue grieves me, while he believes me, 
Whether the world goes up or down," 


“Your man's a frail man—was ne'er a hale man, 
And sickness knocketh at many a door; 

And Death comes making bold hearts cower breaking.” 
Our Lettice quivered, but once-——no more, 

“If Death should enter, smite to the centre 
Our small home-palsce, all crumbling down, 

Ile will not blight us, nor disunite us: 
Life bears Love's cross, Death brings Love's crown.” 


LITERARY. 


Tue SaTires OF JUVENAL AND Persivs; with 





English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, from 

the best Commentators, by Charles Anticn, 

LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
From the folio of Vindelin de Spira, printed at 
Venice, in 1470—the editio princeps—cown to the 
present day, Juvenal and Persius have kept com- 
pany between covers, with almost the solitary ex- 
ception of the Leipsic edition of 1801; and it is, 
perhaps, saying no more than the distinguished 
reputation of Dr. Anthon fully justifies, when we 
venture the assertion that no edition will have a 
higher reputation in future years than this latest, 
which is issued in the plain, substantial form of the 
classical school-books of Harper & Brothers, For 
school and college purposes it has, of course, claims 
that no extant edition possesses, combining all the 
advantages of clear type and style, with the full 
explanatory notes of the accomplished editor; 
while to the scholar it opens new beauties and 
sources of interest in the two last of the Latin 
poets and satirists, whose verses have always pre- 
sented more difficalties and obscurities than, per- 
haps, any other of the classical authors, To speak 
of the specially characteristic merits of Dr. An- 
thon’s editions would be superfluous, so well are 
they known to teachers and men of letters. 





Common SENSE APPLIED TO RELIGION ; OR, THE 
BIBLE AND THE Prope, by Catharine E. Beech- 
er. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Perhaps nothing can be said more strictly descrip- 

tive of this book than that it is a very curious and 

remarkable work. Certainly the age needs nothing 
so much as common sense, especially in its religious 
matters. Lost in wandering mazes of theological 
disputation, men seek oftentimes a clew whereby 
to escape the skepticisin into which they find them- 
selves in danger of falling. Such the writer avows 
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her own experience for many years, Such, doult- 
| less, many others have often felt their own to be. 
| She seeks to give the needed clew; to show the 
| reasoning mind a simple and plain road to truth, 
| and, necessarily, to faith, on principles that the 
| uneducated and unguided mind will accept and 
| adopt naturally, without the necessity of ethical 
| argument. 

| “Whether she succeeds, and whether the end to 
| which she leads be the truth or not, must be left to 
| the reader's judgment of the sufficiency of the evi- 
dence she affords him. The work deserves and 
will receive careful examination, 


Tue Breie AND Science; or, THE Worip 
Proniem, by Tayler’ Lewis, Professor of Greek 
in Union College. Schenectady; G. Y. Van 


Debogert. 
Trofessor Lewis, finding no better method of com- 
munteating to the public his replies to those re- 
iows which have attacked his former work, ‘* The 
Six Days of Creation,” now publishes another vol. 
ume. Like the former, it is a work of profound 
learning, and a contribution to science which is by 
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no means to be lightly valued. Professor Lew- 
is’s books always remind us of a great steamer 
in a dark night or a fog, when we passengers are 
on deck, watching with intense interest and anxi- 
ety the difficulties, obscurities, and gloom through 
which we are carried, with tremendous force and 
unerring precision, toward the clear weather and 
the desired port. We never lose confidence in the 
thorough ability of our director, and our confidence 
is always justified. 





EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN HonDuRAS ; 
comprising Sketches of Travel in the Gold Re- 
gions of Olancho, and « Review of the History 
and general Resources of Central America, with 
Maps and Illustrations, by William V. Wells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a very readable, as well as a very valuable 

work, Its interest is enhanced by the present con- 

ditien of Central America, and the anxiety with 
which all eyes are turned in that direction. Land- 
ing at San Juan del Sur, Mr. Wells plunged at 
once, like a bold and adventurous traveler, into the 
forests, making his way to Rivav, Disappointed in 
his projected route, he retraced his steps, and went 
up the coast to Realejo. Here he entered the coun- 
try again, and devoted a year toa thorough exam- 
ination of its people, soil, mineral and other re- 
sources, and go collecting such information as has 
enabled him to prepare a volume of reliable and 
most valuable character. No person of note escaped 
his observation. Names that have become very 
familiar to us in the course of recent events abound 
among his personal rencontres. The incident and 
spirit of adventure which characterize his travels, 
add a charm to the book which alone was needed 
to make it perfect. Much of the author’s labor 
was directed toward the examination of the gold 
raines, ancient and modern, which are found in 
f{londuras, It was of these that the fame went 
abroad when Central America was to Spain verita- 
ble El Dorado. He found them abounding. Old 
and long-abandoned mines, whence cathedrals have 
been built in other years; and new veins, where the 

Indian or the lazy villager goes to scrape out his 

Sunday spending money. A stranger history than 

these explorations present can hardly be imagined. 





1. Tue Corrox-PLANTER's MANvAL, being a Com- 
pilation of Facts from the best Authorities on the 
Culture of Cotton, its Natural History, Chemi- 
eal Analysis, Trade, and Consumption, with a 
History of Cotton and the Cotton-Gin, by J. A. 
Turner. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 
A Practica, TREATISE ON THE ConsTRUC- 
trios, Heatixe, anp VenttLation or Hor- 
novsss, Conservatories, GRAPERIES, etc., by 
Robert B, Leuchars. lustrated. New York: 
C. M. Saxton & Co. 

The titles sufficiently explain the design and char- 
acter of these books—very elaborate and careful 
works. The fermer must be necessary to the cot- 
ton-grower, and the cotton purchaser will find it 
valuable also. The latter is useful to the Horti- 
cultaralist every where. They are published in 
handsome and substantial style. 


Nw 





Ovruna; on, THE Lovas or THE OysTERS, a 
Lay, by A. Fishe Shelly, Esq. New York: 8. J. 
Crowen. 

A specimen of this oyster-shop must suffice for the 

present, and the reader who seeks more must walk 

up and pay his shilling : 


The cold, cheericss house of the fishes: 

Of the slippery Eel, the con-vul-vus ; 

Siipping here, slipping there, the conrulvus; 

Now here, and now there, the convulvus; 

Now there, the lithe, clammy convulvus; 

And with him the Plounder so slimy— 

The Flounder, so slimy, so scaly— 

In the desolate home of the fishes, 

In the shivering home of the fishes; 

The dank, dreary home of the fishes; 
the fishes— 


if 
Yes, the 
The fishes !— 
We have already mentioned Derby & Jackson’s 
new edition of Marryatt’s novels. y have con- 


tinued it by the issue of Mipsuirman “Easy, 
Ssarieyow, Newros Forster, and Tur K1xe's 
Ows, all in excellent 12mo style, on good paper, 
and well bound, in a style to fit any library. In 
their library of standard novelists they also issue 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysrertes or Ubourno and the 
Romance oF Tae Forest, both which are wel- 
come revivals of old favorites, forming most desira- 
ble additions to all collections of the well-known 
and popular authors of the olden time. 


Ivison & Phinney are indefatigable in the pub- 
lication of excellent school-books, and now issue 
Sanpers’s Scnoor SreAKER—a book which re- 
minds the grown-up school-boy of those days when 
he did decidedly ‘‘ fall below Demosthenes or Cic- 
ero,” although he announced the fact with a voice 
and gesture that indicated his ironical understand- 
ing of the “piece.” Teachers wili find this new 
Speaker worth their examination. The number 
of books of this class lately published indicates 
great oratorical ambition in young Ameriea of the 
present day. ’ 


Noruiwe New, dy Miss Mulock, author of “ John 
Halifax,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have, as usual, pur- 








‘chased the advance sheets of this new work by the 


most popular living lady author, making their ar- 
rangements with herself, aud now issue it in their 
cheap novel form. It is a collection of those pow- 
erful and extraordinary stories for which Miss 
Mutock is so celebrated, and which possess no less 


brilliancy and interest than her novels. 
The first story, Lorp Er:isroun, w! forms but 
a portion of the volume, is announced ly 


by other publishers, who are waiting for its com- 
pletion in the National Magazine where 


it is in process of publication; but the arrange- 
ment of the publishers of NoruixG New with the 
author obviates the necessity of waiting that tardy 
periodical, 
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THE FOREIGN APPOINTMENTS. 

rrespondents have it that the for- 

eign a have been made, though not a name 

has yet 

—some twenty in number—have also been filled; there 

were eight hundred applicants for them. Mr. . 

United States Commissioner to China, has received his 

instructions, and will leave in a day or two. 

It is also understood that the Governor of Utah has 
been inted, though his name has not transpired. 
Major M'Culloch positively declined. 

ARREST OF A UNITED STATES CONSUL ON A 

CHARGE OF PIRACY. 

Jonathan S. Jenkins, United States Consul at the Navi- 

tors Islands, was arrested on {5th ult. on the steps of 
the State ‘Department, immediately after an interview 
with Assistant-Secretary Appleton. The warrant was is- 
sued by Justice Goddard, on a charge of piracy, and was 
sworn to by Dr. Van Camp. The charge was, seizing by 
force of arms and selling a large amount of property be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, including the 
cargo of the ship Budorus, in the harborof Apia. It ap- 

ars from papers filed in the Department, that, on the 
arrival of Mr. Jenkins there, he formed an Admiralty 
Court, styling himself Vice-Commissioner, appointed As- 
sistant Judges, Marshal, etc. 

The property alleged to have been sacrificed amounted 
to about £70,000, while that of V. A. Chapin and A. Van 
Camp was over $100, Mr. Jenkins was committed to 
await the requisition of the Governor of New York. 

On 28th Mr. Key, United States Attorney, informed 
the Circuit Court that the Government did not desire to 
detain Mr, Jenkins, Consul to Navigators Islands, in 
custody on the charge of piracy preferred against him by 
Dr. Van Camp, as the warrant for hisarrest was obtained 
from a Justice of the Peace; without consultation or ad- 
vice from any officer of the Government or United States 
Courts,and, besides, the evidence filed in the State Depart- 
ment by Dr. Van Camp did not sustain the charge of 


piracy. 
On the following day Jenkins was discharged on a 
habeas corpus. 





TROOPS FOR UTAH. 

The Secretary of War and General Scott have been act- 
ively engaged for some days, and have about completed 
the arrangements to send a large military force to Utah, 
under command of General Harney. Orders have just 
been issued to the necessary staff departments to have the 
following troops in readiness as soon as possible: Second 
Regiment Dragoons, Fifth and Tenth Regiments of In- 
fantry, and Captain Phelps’s Battery of Light Artillery, 
making upward of two thousand troops. 

A BROOM IN AN AUGEAN STABLE. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has instituted a commis- 
sion—compe of the following gentlemen: Messrs. 
Guthrie, Cooper, and Brown—for the purpose of thor- 
oughly examining all the departments connected with 
the Custom-house at New York, with a view to reform, 
if reform is necessary to increase facilities in the reve- 
nue department. This commission is to report before the 
new Collector goes into office. The reason of this is 
doubtless owing to the abuses which have grown up in 
the Custom-house for some years back, and which have 

n brought to the att of Secretary Cobb, who has 
determined to correct them. 
A CANDID LETTER-WRITER. 

The following letter was received the other day from 
a Western village by the President: 

“Crawrorp County, Mo, April 30, 1857. 
“Mr. BucHanan: 

** Dear Str,—Mr. —— is the Postmaster at this place, 
and he is gone out West, and has been gone for three or 
four weeks, and he has no deputy here, but I have been 
opening the mails and attending to it since he has been 
gone, as he left the key with me, and the Postmaster 
told me that I must make a report at the end of every 
month and did not tell me who I was to write to, but I 
suppose it is to you we should make our reports, as we 
are all citizens of the government of which you are now 
President. If you are not the right one to receive the 
report, please drop me a few lines, letting me know who 
I am to report to, and I will write again, 

* Report at THE Env or Aprit.—The weather is cold 
for the season—Provisions scarce and very high—But 
notwithstanding all that we have regular mails once a 
week, good health, and the people of this country are 
universally pleased with your administration ; this is all 
I know that would interest you; if there is any thing 
omitted in my report please let me know. My best re- 
spects to you and Mrs. Buchanan." 

REBELLION ™@ OHIO. 

There has been a collision between the United States 
and the State authorities in Ohio. 1t seems that, on 26th 
ult., a Deputy-Marshal of the United States, with eleven 
assistants, went from Cincinnati to arrest four persons in 
Champaign County on a charge of harboring fugitive 
slaves nine months ago. The arrests were made on 27th, 
wken a writ of habeas corpus was procured; but before 
it could be served the Marshal had got out of the county. 
Another writ was procured in Green County, and served 
by the Sheriff. The Marshal resisted, and several shots 
were a mS the United ~e Tunas Cd ne 
overpowered, taken prisoners, and conve to Spring- 
field for trial on the charge of resisting the Sheriff while 
in the formance of his duty. Awrit of habeas corpus 
is said to have been issued ge Leavitt, of the 
United States Supreme Court. it, meanwhile, on 30th, 
the United States Deputy-Marshal Churchill and his as- 
sistants were brought before Justice Christie, at Spring- 
field. Messrs, Elliott and Churchill were on 
two cha ne for assaulting Deputy-Sheriff Compton, 
and the other for assaulting Sheriff Layton, with intent 
to murder. They asked, through their counsel, that the 
amount of bail be fixed for their appearance at the next 
term of the Common Pleas. Their bail was then fixed 
at $2500 each on both charges. The balance of the par- 

ty, eight in ber, were required to give bail in the 
gy $10,000, and refusing to do so were all committed 








THE KANSAS ELECTION, 

Nineteen out of the twenty-six counties of Kansas have 
sent in their returns of the census, showing an aggregate, 
so far, of 9250 registered voters. Avting-Governor Stan- 
ton has issued a proclamation for an election of Delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention, to assemble on the 
third Monday in June. The character of the n 
to the Territory this spring is greatly better than it has 
yet been. ag me ae are going on rapidly, and capi- 
tal is readily invested. Governor Walker has arrived, 
and has been well received. 

DEATH OF SENATOR BUTLER, 

Hon. Andrew P. Butler, United States Senator from 
South Carolina, died at his residence in that State on 
24th ult., at an advanced age, and after a long illness, 
His disease was dropsy of the abdomen, Mr. Butler was 
appointed United States Senator by the Executive of Gouth 
Carolina, in 1847, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. M‘Duffie, and continued in that office until 
his death. His term would have expired in 1861. Be- 


fore his ay intment to the Senate, Mr. Butler occupied 
a seat on Carolina Bench, and fulfilled the du- 
ties of that station with honor. On entering the Senate, 


Mr. Butler was made Chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of that body. In ics he claimed to be an old 
Federalist, but dy course while in the National 
Legisiature, ma‘ fire and vehemence of 
his character, partook of the peculiarities of the ‘* fire- 
eaters,” and South Carolina had no occasion to complain 
of his want of devotion to her interests. Personally, Mr. 
Butler was a man of fine presence, and his genial man- 
ners and kindly disposition secured him many friends. 
DEATH OF SENATOR BELL. 

Within twenty-four hours from the death of Senator 
Butler, the Hon, James Bell, United States Senator from 
New Ham died at his home in the town of Gil- 


New He was a lawyer rofession, 
2 ig ai in pil apd gue ti 





been so little before the public that his e to the 
Senate, two rae since, was rather a surprise out of his 
own State; but he proved a faithful, capable, d 
Senator. His age must have been near sixty-five. 


DEATH OF LIEUTENANT 8TRAIN. 
Lieutenant Isaac G. Strain, United States Navy, died 
at nwall on the 15th ultimo, whither he went to re- 
port himself on duty on board the Cyane. His death is 
@ serious loss to the service and to science. He was 
widely known as the leader of the expeditien to Darien. 
Lieutenant Strain was a native of Pennsylvania, and was 
born in Lancaster. From an early he panted for ad- 
venture. While yet a midshipman he obtained leave to 
explore the interior of and in company with a 
small party explored the interior of the province of San 
Paulo, tracing the courses of the Rivers Tieté and Par- 
ana-panema nearly to their confluence with the Parana. 
In 148 he explored the Peninsula of Lower California. 
In 1849, returning from the Pacific, he crossed the con- 
tinent from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres, and wrote a 
narrative, entitled “The Cordillera and Pampa.” Soon 
after this, he was attached to the Mexican Boundary 
Commission. An African cruise followed his return from 
Mexico; and not long after we find him leading the 
fatal expedition across the Isthmus of Darien, in which 
the leader and men lost their way, and wandered for days 
together in tropical morasses and deadly swamps. The 
expedition cost many valuable lives, and undermined 
the health, and has now caused the death, of the heroic 
leader. Rallying from the immediate effects of the men- 
tal and = hardships of that adventure, he accom- 
nied Lieutenant second in command, in the 
te voyage of the United States steamer Arctic to sound 
the course of the Atlantic telegraph. This was his last 
public service. 
PERSONAL. 


At the meeting, at Boston, of the National Society of 
the Cincinnati, Hon. Hamilton Fish, of New York, Pres- 
ident of the Society, occupied the chair. The Society 
chose the following officers: Hamilton Fish, of New 
York, President; Charles 8. Davis, of Portland, Vice- 
President; Joseph W. Scott, of New Jersey, General 
Treasurer ; Thomas M‘Ewin, Secretary-General ; George 
W. Harris, Assistant Secretary-General ; John H. Mark- 
land, Assistant General Tre At the banquet held 
at the United States Hotel in the evening, sentiments 
were responded to by the President, Ex-President Frank- 
lin Pierce, and by other distinguished gentlemen present, 

Ex-President Fillmore has n stopping for a day or 
two with his brother-in-law, A. C. Harris, Esq., of Wash- 

ington, about three miles out of Toledo, Ohio. One even- 
ing the Toledo Brass Band, accom d by several cit- 
izens, paid him a visit and gave him a serenade. Al- 
though it was to him entirely unexpected, and found him 
somewhat en déshabille, he soon made his a nee on 
the front steps of Mr. Harris's residence, where he was 
greeted with cheers that were deafening. Mr. Espy, on 
behalf of Toledo, apologized in a few remarks for the 
abrupt and unseasonable visit. Mr. Fillmore responded 
in a very neat and happy speech. 

General Sam Houston has taken the stump as Know 
Nothing candidate for Governor, in Texas. 

Mr. Buchanan will ch: his residence in July, from 
the White House to the Soldier's Home, about four miles 
from the centre of Washington City. 

The Concord (N. H.) Standard says that General Pierce 
will figure for a seat in the United States Senate, and pre- 
dicts his defeat. The prospect certainly is not very prom- 
ising at present. 

Dudley A. Mann, late Assistant Secretary of State, has 
been in New York, and in great glee at the prospects ef 
increasing the commerce of the South, growing out of 
his projected line of steamers between Chesapeake Bay 
and Euro; 

Mr. Morse, late special Commissioner to Bogota, has 
arrived in Washington. He has no doubt of the event- 
ual settlement of the difficulty between New Granada and 
=~ United States in a manner satisfactory to both repub- 

ics. 

Major-General Jesup has published a letter reflecting 
severely on the management of the French army in the 
Crimea. People laugh at it. 

The Government has every confidence in the report of 
Dr. Caldwell, that there is a practicable route for a ship 
canal acress the Isthmus of Darien, and will order a sur- 
vey to be made. 

Governor Marcy is at Congress Hall, Albany. He is in 
fine health, and evidently enjoying the relaxation which 
exemption from long and severe lator affords him. 

Dred Scott is a slave no more, having been emanci- 
pated, with all his family, by a gentleman of St. Louis, 
to whom they had been conveyed for that purpose by Mr. 
Chaffee, of Massachusetts. 

Lord Napier gave a grand ball on 28th in honor of the 
Queen's birthday. 

The Hon. H. J. Raymond sailed for Europe with his 
family in the Arago on 80th ultimo. He will be a few 
weeks absent, 

Senator Bigler of Pennsylvania has gone to visit Kan- 





sas. 

General Cass leaves Washington for the Railroad Cele- 
bration, and will visit Michigan before he returns. 

Vice-President Breckinridge was among those present 
at the opening of the Old School Assembly at Lexington, 
Kentucky, last week. - 

Hon. Fayette M‘Mullin, of Virginia, has accepted the 
position of Governor of Washington Territory. 

A daughter of Hon. Reverdy Johnson was married to 
Andrew 8. Ridgely, in Baltimore, last week. The wed- 
ding took place at the residence of the bride's father, and 
was a grand affair. 

General E of Canada, narrowly —- drowning 
in the Richelieu on Sunday, by the upsetting of a boat. 
He was fished out safe, the Gonke of the river being lined 
with spectators. 

It is announced that the wife of General Scott is danger- 
ously illin Paris, Her daughter-in-law sailed from this 
port on Saturday to join her. 

Hon. Daniel 8. Dickinson add d an 
Washington the other evening. 

Governor Wise is on a visit to his home, at Only, Ac- 
comac County, Eastern Shore, Virginia. He passed 
through Norfolk two days before the election. 

Geo! Peabody, the London banker, is at Boston, 
Haordl will remain till August, when he returns to 

Rev. Henry M. Wood, of New ITampshire, late United 
States Consul at Beirut, ayete. r. \urned home by the last 
steamer from Europe, having left Beirut April 4. He has 
been absent about two years, and returns in fine health 
to assume the duties of the more agreeable post of Chap- 
lain of the United States Navy. 

George Lawrence, a boarder at the Fort Orange Hotel 
on Broadway, at Albany, was found dead in his bed on 
27th ultimo. During ¢ the gas-pipe in his room 
burst, and he was su: it is supposed, in his sleep. 

The barbecue at Vicksburg, to Colonel Jefferson Davis, 

ry largely attended. Delegations were present 

from Yazoo City and County, Jackson, Canton, and the 
of Low The procession was 

went to the Court House 


At 


at 





half. At the dinner speeches were made by Messrs. 
Tupper, Singleton, , Graves, and Burwell. 
from England state the sculptor, Crawford, had 


Crawford had endured great pain during his journey from 
Paris, but his family are feryenee tf the assurances 
of the physician bey ay rom acure, he should 


3."8 coming to London un- 
eeks 





majority of the Court (Davies and Peabody) held that 
the could 


ture could not infringe the municipal rights of the city, 
The case has gone to the Court of Appeals. 
THE FAMINE IN MICHIGAN. 
The aa ayy the in ented t in Northern Mich- 
continue to come a colo; 
— rs which are 


rices asked for which are met by notes year 
| etn or the cost met by aren is. wor ; 

of che parties. The Relief Committees formed in Detroit 
and elsewhere are taking active means to relieve the 


A man arrived at on 19th ult., bearing a = 
tion for and from tne tomatne of Coe, Uiratiot Oounty, 
The bearer of this petition has a wife and four children. 
When he left home they had twenty 's of flour in 
the house, which he had carried on back from Fish 
Creek, a distance of. miles! He says most of 
the people in the vicinity of his residence li 
and some of them entirely, on such roots as can pro- 
cure in the woods. They are pale, emaciated, feeble, and 
disheartened. They have no money, the roads are bad, 
their teams are utterly hel: and their sufferings 
pear to have rendered them incapable of that effort whi 
pope | aeny circumstances, they would not hesitate 


THE CONFERENCE OF SPIRITUALISTS. 

A conference of practical spiritualists has been held at 
New York during the past week, a lady in the chair. A 
singularly constructed modal ef a motive power for a per- 
petual motion, which purported to have been 
the spirits, was exhibited and explained at great | 
by Mr. Hewitt. The Secretary, Mr. Sheldon, also read 
several spicy articles relative to motive powers and model 
houses, which were to be constructed in accordance with 
the views of the spirit world. The President read a very 
queer article of her own production on a new order of gov- 
ernment which was advocated by several gentlemen. Mr. 
Hewitt also exhibited his spiritual model house, which 
was, he said, after the medel of aman. The house itself 
had the appearance more of a Chinese building than any 
thing else, and was filled with pigeon holes somewhat 
representing the honey comb. 

PUMPING vs. PRAYING. 

The ship Senator, which arrived at this port from Liv- 
erpool last weck in a leaky condition, met with a very 
severe gale of wind just after leaving port, on the 9th of 
April, in which she shifted her cargo and sprung a leak. 
After several days of hard pumping, the crew, becoming 
exhausted and discouraged, notified the captain that they 
should not pump any longer. Captain Coffin hereupon 
assembled all hands. Taking out his watch, he looked 
at it, and then at the men, and said coolly: “It is now 

ust twelve o'clock; at the rate the ship is now leaking, 
calculate we shall all be in the other world at about half 
past two. J am going below to say my prayers,” and 
went into hiscabin. A consultation wassoon held. One 
old fellow declared he had rather pump than pray, as he 
understood it better, and it agreed better with his consti- 
tution. In a few minutes the captain heard the pumps 
going again as lively as ever; and they did not ccase go- 
ing, except at short intervals, until the ship arrived in 

New York. 

VAT HE VANTED A VARRANT FOR. 

A day or two ago a German entered one of the police 
courts, where Justice Flandreau was presiding, when the 
following dialogue teok place: 

Dvutcuman. * Meester Joodge, I vants a varrant.” 

Juper. “ What do you want a warrant for?” 

Dutcuman. “I tells you vat for I vant avarrant. A 
man comes to my house and like my vife; but I no care 
for that." 

Juper. ‘* Well, what did he do then?" 

Dvutouman. “ Vell, he trinks my lager bier, then kiss 
my vife; but I cares nothing for that." 

Jupes. ** Well, what does the man do then, that you 
want a warrant nst him?’ 

Dvronmman. “ Vell, after he trinks my lager bier, he 
= hand on my vife; but I no cares nothing for 


Jupor. ** Well, what does he do then? I haveno time 


to listen to a long story.” 
Dotcnman. “* Vell, then, he takes his hand off my vife, 


and puts it in the sourkrout barrel, and pulls the sour- 
krout out of the barrel, and throws it on the floor; and 
dat is for vat I vant the varrant." 

The Judge declined the application. 

BRAZEN WOMEN. 

People have often heard of brazen-faced women ; but 
he -when we of brass in connection with 
jadies, we must not allude to their faces. Most of the 
brass mills in Connecticut are busy preparing the brass 
hoops which ladies wear in their skirts. A Winsted 
paper says that the new brass mill at Plymouth is en- 
ga upon an order for 1000 = of these strips, of 
brass, and that an average of 700 pounds daily is sent 
to New York by railroad. 

THE NEWBURG MYSTERY UNRAVELED. 

The dark clouds which have so long hung over the 
Newburg murder appear to be lifting, and some rays of 
light are thrown upon the case. The body of the woman 
has been identified by a French negro as his wife, and 
some important testimony, which is for the present kept 
strictly private, has been secured by the Coroner toward 
ee ee 3, if yare. The 
woman husband, and associated with low 
characters. 





SCATTERING BABIES ABOUT. 

The other day an interesting little girl, a few weeks 
old, was found upon a door-step in Fourth Street, below 
Walnut, Philadelphia. Two additional cases of child 
desertion have occurred since. One 


— station-house. It was afterward sent to the Alms- 
use. = 
About ten o'clock next night, a citizen passing al 
Green Street, below Eleventh, saw a bundle ~~ com | 
a door-step. Upon examining it he discovered that it 
was a neatly-dressed young baby wrapped in a shawl. 
iincto hand, wes Sound qenned. She llevan tes tis 
female , was fou e 
eral copy of the note: 5 ates 
“May a this dear child and do for it 
as yourown, Its mother, respectable, is 
to do for it as she would wih. “And ns to his father, he 
is dead forever. j : 
“*Take me in, though young I be 
Time will show what I will be, 
And if a friend in you I find 
My Mother's bi you will have. 
“Twas born May 20th 1857 and Ambrose is my name.” 
The envelope was superscribed, 
“From Ambrose 
“* Philadelphia.” 
It is probable the little foun will be adopted 
4 one of its fanclersabsut the saliet hea 
proposed to name it M: in co t 
lieutenant of the ward in which it was — —— 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SUPERSTITION. 
On Sunday before last the of E 
Pennsylvania, were startled an rel tall 
gence that the remains of 








June 6, 1857.] 
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In all these cases an hereditary taint was strongly 
marked, and no doubt was left upon the minds of phy- 
sicians and all sensible persons as to the cause ot their 
death; but the opinions of physicians were set aside 
the incursions of ignorance and superstition, under whic 
the belief was seriously entertained and acted upon, that 
by some hocus pocus the winding-sheet of the corpse had 
got into her mouth, and that by a continual suction (the 

us operandi of which was only known to the spirits) 
she had actually drawn the other five members of the 
family after her; and that unless this winding-sheet was 
speedily removed from the mouth of the corpse she would 
in like manner cause the premature death of the whole 
connection! 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


PARLIAMENT. 

PARLIAMENT has been in session since our last advices, 
but nothing of any q has been done. It is a 
genteel debating society. 

THE SPEAKER IN A TIGHT PLACE. 

Among the incidents that occurred during the few days 
the House of Commons was swearing in the members, 
one was very near resulting in an unpleasant detention 
of the Speaker in his Chair for an indefinite period. The 
swearing-in of the members was pretty brisk in the fore- 
noon one day, but asit drew near four o'clock the groups 
that came up to take the oaths and subscribe to the Par- 
liamentary roll became “small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less," until the last one only numbered three. As 
they were introduced to Mr. Speaker, they passed round 
by the back of his Chair and left the House. The last 
one who was ted was Mr. W. W. F. Hume, the 
member for Wicklow, and after the formal introduction 
was over he staid chatting with the Speaker for about 
three minutes, and was about leaving the House, when 
Sir Denis Le Marchant called the Speaker's attention to 
the fact that there was not another present to move the 
adjournment of the House. Mr. Hume was accordingly 
requested to return and do that kind office for the Speak- 
er, or he would have boen unable to leave the Chair un- 
til some honorable ber could be p d to release 
him. Mr. Hume at once returned, and, taking his seat 
at the Treasury benches, said, “Mr. Speaker, I move 
that this House do now adjourn.”” There beingno mem- 
ber present to move an amendment, it was carried by the 
mover, and the Speaker retired. 

HOMERIC REPASTS. 

The Manchester Exhibition is a great success. Next 
to feeding, art is the thing mos. cared for. The comes- 
tible department is admirable. In order to cook the 
enormous amount of edibles prepared, a kitchen has 
been built, which, although only sixty feet long by twen- 
ty-five wide, is guaran by the makers to cook daily 
for 50,000 men. Throngh the ingenious construction of 
the improved kitchen-range, two small fires roast at the 
game time some fifty quarters of lamb, with fowls innu- 
merable, while steam and are contemporancously 
called in to dress the piéces de resistance. In this tem- 
ple Mr. Randall, a c of wonderful promise, glides 
about in jacket of spotless white and cap of purple vel- 
vet, and, armed with a delicate trident, which an unim- 
aginative person might mistake for a toasting-fork, plac- 
idly watches the sure projection of his culinary alchemy. 
He opens one iron door, and you see a single jet of steam 
playing gently as a fountain on huge rounds of beef, and 
another discloses a brilliant circle of gaslights, over which 
the great sirloin himself revolves tranquilly to his mar- 
tyrdom. From solids to fluids is but a step; and here 
we find that the great question of beer has been looked 
after with foresight and vigor. Mr. Salt, of Burton, has 
thrown his energies into the service of art, and supplies 
the national beverage in all the popular varieties of sweet 
and bitter. His efforts have already resulted in severai 
lofty pyramids of tastefully-arranged bottles, and several 
long rows of butts and barrels. An old London house 
have contracted for the stout, and have sent down al- 
ready some seven hundred butts as a sort of sample to 
begin with. The bill of fare provided for the opening 
day, exclusive of the Prince's déjenner, was 100 —- 
of Aberdeen roast beef, weighing 25 pounds each; 56 
reunds of ditto, 42 pounds each; 100 fore-quarters of 
lamb, 200 ox-tongues, 100 York hams, averaging from 
16 to 18 pounds, 600 roast capons, 600 raised pies, 200 
gelantines, 600 lobsters for salad, four boars’ heads bar- 
bacued, with cheese, bread, jams, and jellies proportion- 
able to this immense amount of the more suiid nutriment. 
Lastly, for the serving of this bill of fare, Alderman Cope- 
land manufactured 20,000 dinner-plates, and a Manches- 
ter house specially prepared an enormous amount of 
glass. 











MEETING OF THE EMBASSADORS. * 

A correspondent at Manchester thus describes an ad- 
venture of Mr. Dallas and a colleague: 

“From every corner opera-glasses were pointed to- 
ward the dais in the transept, where the American and 
Belgian Embassaders had already taken their seats, 
Mr. Dallas, a tall, venerable, gray-headed man, of de- 
termined American features, was dressed in an old blue 
topcoat with velvet neck. The Belgian Embassador, M. 
Van de Weyer, was d ted with orders, and 
gayly walked about, chatting in the most fluent English. 
A very amusing scene ha ed at this time, which, ex- 

ecting, we kept a sharp -out to see in full. The 

=mbassador from Hayti, Baron Damier, is a black of 
the first water, with as y a skin, and as plump and 
merry a face as well-to-do blacks usually have. He had 
been promenading during the morning. and we yon 4 
waited to zee how he and Mr. Dallas would treat eac 
other when they met, as report says the Haytian noble 
delights to bother the Citizen Dallas by proving, on all 
that he is a ‘man a brother.’ At 

Dallas (standing) and Van de Weyer 








y. 
steps, and his Belgian excellency, with tl.e politeness of 
a F man, rose and ik by she 


to pass by. The 
marks,” 


TAXATION TYRANNY. 

A curious instance ef the oppression which sometimes 
marks tax-gathering in England has just come to light. 
In 1854, two ns resident in North Shields were ap- 
gees to ‘collect the Income-tax for the Tynemouth In- 


Briggs, took the whole duty upon himself. In the au- 
tumn of 1855, he became a bankrupt, at which time he 
had in his possession a sum of £1700 ef mo: collected 
for Income-tax in his district. This sum had de- 

ted in his own name in one of the local banks, and 
t was seized by the Court of Bankruptcy for the benefit 
of his creditors. The bank, however, did not surrender 


offering it to their disposal, The Commissioners refused 
to have any thing to do with it, and the £1700 went to 
pay Briggs’s private debts; but it was ordered that the 
deficiency should be made good by a reassessment of the 
township and an exaction of the amount over again. 
This is said to be no isolated case. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONALITIES. 


Seme misunderstanding has arisen in the 
Lochrutton, in 


he would sooner eat his fingers off than sit and 
listen to any rebuking for fornication or adultery. There 
was not one minister in a hundred who observed public 
rebuking, and he considered the doing so an abuse of 
their privileges as clergymen. Mr. Austin moved that 
the Presbytery, seeing that the practice of rebuking in 
public had fallen into general disuse, and that the ap- 
pellants disclaimed any intention of disrespect to the 
discipline of the Church, or to Dr. Inglis personally, sus- 
tain the appeal, reverse the finding of the kirk session, 
and enjoin them to be restored to the exercise of Church 
privileges. At the same time, the Presbytery, by this 
finding, did not intend to interfere with the practice, or 
question the right of Dr. Inglis to exercise public rebuk- 
ing. The motion was agreed to—an elder dissenting, b..- 
cause such a finding would tend to discourage and de- 
stroy the exercise of discipline enjoined by the Church, 
and resting on Scriptural authority. 

WHAT DISQUALIFIES A WITNESS IN ENGLAND. 

At the police-court, Hanley, before T. B. Rose and 
John Ridgway, Esqs., on Monday, March 9, a man named 
Joseph Taylor was charged by his employer, Mr. J. B. 
Bebbington, with stealing a wheelbarrow, a quantity of 
moulds, gum, ——— ornaments, scales, weights, etc, 
The whole of the stolen property was produced in court, 
having been taken out of the house of the prisoner by 
the police, acting under a search-warrant. On the pris- 
oner being called forward and the New Testament hand- 
ed to the prosecutor, the following dialogue ensued : 

Prosecutor. “ Before taking the oath I wish to make 
a statement." 

Magisteate. “‘ Well, what is it?" 

Prosrouror. "‘I wish to state that I regard the oath 
as a civil, and not as a religious ceremony." 

CLERK. ‘* He does not believe the Scriptures." 

Magisrrate. “* Then I can not take your evidence, 
Now, Sir, I must have the matter more plainly out: You 
have in your hands a copy of the Holy Scriptures—do 
you or do you not believe in their divine origin? It 
would be a perfect farce to swear a man on a book he 
does not believe. The law allows us to take the evi- 
dence of Quakers, Moravians, and some other sects under 
an affirmation dispensing with the oath, to none of which 
sects the prosecutor says he belongs; but it gives us no 
power te take the evidence of a person who says he dis- 
believes the Holy Scriptures,” 

Prosecutor. * J did not say that.” 

MaGisrTrate. “It isa matter of inference. However, 
the magistrates have determined to take a note of your 
declaration, and then to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of refusing your evidence. Now, Sir, you 
will please to attend: 

“* This witness, before being sworn, made a declara- 
tion that he regarded the oath as civilly but not relig- 
iously binding, whereon, etc." 

** Is that correct?" 

Prosecutor assented. 

Maeisteate. ‘* Then there is no case against the pris- 
oner. Let him be discharged, and let the property be 
taken back to the place from whence it was brought by 
the officers who executed the search-warrant.” 

RULING PASSION IN DEATH. 

A few days since, as an old brick oven at the back of 
a house in Philip Street, Bath, was being pulled down, 
the workmen found a cat with a rat in its mouth, both 
reduced to skeletons, though covered with the remains 
of theirskins. It was apparent that the cat had pursued 
its prey through a hole, and caught it between the top 
of the oven and a rafter above. Frem this position it 
was unable to return, and there it remained and died of 
starvation. It is remarkable, as showing the tenacit 
of the cat, that it had never dropped its prey, althoug 
it was evident that the rat had twisted its head round 
aud gnawed the shoulder of its captor. 


FRANCE. 
DISAPPOINTMENTS OF THE GRAND DUKE CON- 
STANTINE. 


Lions do not last long in Paris, They are tired of the 
Grand Duke already. A Paris correspondent says: 

“If one is to credit, not all, but even half of what is 
heard from people who seem to have reason for what they 
say, the Court is by this time a little disenchanted of its 
Grand Ducal visitor, and no very bitter tears would be 
shed on either side if the parting hour was to be to-mor- 
row. Many little ci 8 indicate, it is said, that, 
whatever favorable opinion his Russian Highness has, in 
common with every impartial man, of the intellectual 
powers of the Emperor of the French, he has no firm 
faith in the durability of the Imperial ré Perhaps 
he has been disappointed in his expectations of winning 
him back from the error of bis ways—that is, his adhe- 
sion to the alliance with England—and this may have 
warped his judgment or embittered his feelings." 

RUDENESS OF THE GRAND DUKE. 

He adds: **His Imperial Highness is thought to be 
rather abrupt and haughty to some of those with whom 
he comesinto contaet; and a manner which may be suited 
to St. Petersburg, where, at the will of the Sovereign, the 
highest dignitary may be reduced to the lowest rank, is 
out of place in a civilized and polite nation. An anec- 
dote is now running the round of certain circles which, 
though I do not guarantee its truth, still rests on fair au- 
thority. A person having waited on the Grand Duke in 
his apartment on some business of the day, was received 
rather abruptly, and addressed laconically with, Parlez 
haut, Monsieur, et vite—et jinissons."* 

THE GREAT STAG HUNT. 

The Count gave a great Stag Hunt at Fontainebleau in 
his honor. At a quarter past one the Imperial party 
nade their appearance from the Palace, which they left 
by the Cour de Cheval Blanc. The cortége, was com- 

of several chars-d-banc and open carriages. In the 
tt char-d-bane were the Emperor and the Lmpress, oc- 
cupying the front seat with the Grand Duke Constantine 
and the Prince of Nassau behind, their Majesties and the 
Princes being in the Court hunting costume, consisting 
of a green coat with gold lace, the waistcoat red, the low- 
er part of the dress being white, with high hunting boots. 
The hat Louis XV., a hanger, and a whip completed the 
costume. As soon as their Majesties arrived at the Carre- 
four de St. Herem they and tueir more immediate party 
got on horseback, grooms having brought horses to the 
spot a few minutes before. A consjderable number of 
e guests followed the example of their ies, horses 
being provided for all; and as the Empress thought fit 
to follow the chase on h back, of course it was the fash- 
ion for the ladies to follow the example, and according- 
ly, a considerable number of them appeared on horse- 
back, and allin uniform. The ladies’ costume was ex- 
actly of the same character as that of the gentlemen, the 
habit being green with crimso: waistcoat, hat and feath- 
er, and gold lace. The Empress's horse was a most beau- 
tiful animal, remarkable for spirit, but her Majesty sat 
him fearlessly, and proved herself a most accomplished 
horsewoman. After a hard run, the stag seems to have 
escaped, and the Imperial party went home thoroughly 
tired, and not a little disgusted. 


A COURT FROLIC ON ONE LEG. 








guests, 
etiquette, began playing like children on a holiday. A 
: ym od ssion of by the ladies, and 


they undertook to defend it as a fortress against the gen- 





aes re a game -4 —- > Se course of this 

ast-nam e, the Em was en prisoner, and 

all the Russians of her po np a with Ag exception, 
successively captured, and shared her captivity. The ex- 
ception was Prinee Oukhtomekii, and he, after a while, 
succeeded in delivering her esty. Gratitude, it must 
be stated, increased his energy, he having previously been 
taken prisoner, and the Empress having rescued him 
from bondage. This charming féte was marked through- 
out with the greatest gayety and cordiality. The Grand 
Duke Constantine appeared delighted with its verve and 
laisser-aller, which were so peculiarly French. 

CONSTANTINE RETIRES TO PRIVATE LIFE. 

A correspondent writes: “ By a fiction which great 
——— find now and then very convenient, the Grand 

uke Constantine will be supposed to quit Paris two 
days before he bodily turns his back on it. An apart- 
ment has been taken at the Hotel du Louvre for him and 
two or three of his attendants for that time, and, like 
Jupiter when bent on a private excursion earthward, he 
will lay aside his splendor for 48 hours in order to run 
about 8 unencumbered by state. He anticipates a 

pod deai of t, and doubtless of instruction, 

y thus descending to private life. He will probably visit 
during that short holiday the theatres of the Boulevards, 

may dine at a 40 sows restaurant, or, seated among 
bonnes, tourlourous, and moutards, enjoy a laugh at the 
pleasantries of Gringalet, or sympathize with the domes- 
tic sorrows of Guignol. In a word, the Grand Duke en- 
ters private life for a space, and he is determined to make 
the mest of his liberty.” 

A GRAVE-DIGGER BURIED. 

Some little emotion was caused a few days ago, during 
the funeral of an old woman in the village of Saint Yrieix 
(Seine-et-Marne). The grave-digger, an old man of sev- 
enty, was at the bottom of the grave waiting for the cof- 
fin to be handed down by his son, when suddenly the 
earth at the sides gave way, and the old man was com- 
pletely buried beneath the falling mass. The greatest 
consternation was caused ;mong the persons present. 
Men were immediately set to work, but the greatest pre- 
caution was , in order not to injure the old man 
with the tools made use of. At length one of his hands 
was discovered, and in a few minutes he was extricated, 
safe and sound, with the exception of a slight injury to 
one of his legs, from its getting jammed under a large 
stone which fell. 

THE LAST TRICK TO SECURE TRADE. 

As every traveler knows, the “ Brussels sausages” are 
a savory nutrition. Working-men, particularly, dine oft- 
enest on Brussels sausages. To make a living by the 
sale of so cheap an article, however, it is necessary to sell 
many, and Monsieur Vaudenvale, of the “* Saucisse d'Or" 
(as he descriptively names his eating-house), has hit upon 
the way to bring this about. 

At the usual price, and like any body else, Monsieur 
Vaudenvale sells sausages—but the vae you eat at the 
Saucisse d'Or may be a blank or it may be a yrize, In 
every fifty sa es there is one in whose savory bowels 
is hidden a gold dollar. Your chance, therefore, to come 
upen this pleasant variation of n-incud meat is one in 
fifty. It is said that the number of sausages eaten at this 
place, since the establishment of the lottery, is truly in- 
credible. So great is the crowd that it is diffieult to gain 
admission at the door, and it is said that this successful 
lottery principle is to be intreduced as an advertisement 
for many other articles of common use. 

THE SECRET OF LOUIS NAPOLEON'S SUCCESS. 

It has been stated that the Emperor is in possession of 
the talisman of Charlemagne. his relic which, as has 
been mentioned, contains a piece of the true cross, was, 
in 797, sent by Haroun al Raschid to Charlemagne, with, 
according to the chronicle of St. Marin, “ the swaddling 
clothes of our Saviour, the crown of thorns, the wind- 
ing-sh the chemise of the Holy Virgin, the arm of 
Saint Simeon, and the keys of the Holy Sepulchre." 
All these objects were conveyed to Aix la Chapelle, and 
were deposited in the church, whence they passed into 
the Emperor's hands. 

A LANDLORD PUNISHED. 

A few days since an eminent artist at Lyons, while 
passing through the Rue des Terreaux, approached a 
number of persons who were a together witness- 
ing the sale of the furniture of a poor workman. A wo- 
man was seated on the pavement with a child in her 
arms. ‘The painter spoke to her, and was told that the 
furniture which was being sold belonged to her; that her 
husband had lately died, leaving her with the child she 
held in her arms; that she had struggled hard to main- 
tain herself by working day and night, and ss 
to a but that her landiord had at lengt 
seized her furniture for some months’ rent which was 
due tohim, The artist was much affected by this simple 
recital, and inquired who was her landlord? * There he 
is,’ replied the poor woman, pointing to a man who was 
watching the progress of the sale, and he was recognized 
by the painter as a person who was suspected of having 

da consid le fortune by usury, so that to make 
any appeal to his feelings on behalf of the poor widow 
would be useless, The artist was considering within 
himself what other plan he could “4 to benefit her, 
when the crier announced a picture for sale. It was a 
miserable daub, which, in the summer, the poor woman 
had used te hide the hole in the wall through which 
the pipe of the stove passed during the winter. It was 
put up at one franc. The artist at once conceived a 
plan for taking revenge on the landlerd, He went over, 
examined the picture with great attention, and then called 
out, with a loud voice, ** One hundred francs!" The land- 
lord was astounded at the bid, but conceiving that a pic- 
ture for which so eminent an artist could offer that sum 
was worth more than double, boldly offered two hundred. 
“Five hundred!" gaid the painter; and the contest be- 
tween the two bidders became so animated, that the prize 
was at length knocked down to the landlord at 2200 
francs, The purchaser then addressing the painter, 
said: “In g an artist of your merit bid so eagerly 
for the picture, I sup; t it must be valuable. 
Now, tell me, Sir, at w do you estimate its value?" 
**About three francs and a hake,” replied the painter; 








jesting,” said the landlord, “ for you bid as high as 2100 
francs for it!" ‘* That is true,” replied the “and 
I will tell you why I did so. You, who are in possession 
of an income of 25,000 francs a year, have seized on the 
furniture of a poor woman for a debt of 200 franca, I 
wished to give you a lesson, and you fell into my 
Instead of the poor woman being debtor, she is 
now your creditor, and I flatter myself you will not com. 
pel her to seize on your furniture for her debt." The 
having announced her good fortune to the poor woman, 
walked away. 
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GERMANY. 
a HOW TO CATCH A GROCER. 
workman recently purchased, in a small provi: 

town of Germany, ten pounds of powdered wale tae : 
examining it he found that the grocer had mixed with it 
at least a pound of lime, On the following day he ad- 
vertised as follows in the public prints: “ Should the 
grocer who sold me a pound of lime along with nine 
pounds of sugar not bring to me the pound he choated 
me of, I shall forthwith disclose his name in the papers.” 
The next day the workman received nine pounis of 
sugar from different grocers who had similar act!ous on 
their conscience, and feared publicity. 


PERSIA. 
SUICIDE OF THE BRITISH COMMANDERS. 

We have to mention the suicide of General Stalker, 
Commander of the Forces, and Commodore Etheridge, 
of the royal navy, in the Persian Gulf. The verdict on 
General Stalker's body was, that he came by his death 
from a pistol shot.inflicted by his own hand in a fit of 
temporary insanity. There was no paper left to indicate 
this, and he was merely heard to complain that the 8d 
Cavalry was not given him, and was also uneasy about 
the responsibility of sheltering the European troops dur- 
ing the a sending hot weather. The verdict on Com- 
modore Etheridge was, that he destroyed himself with 
his own hand while suffering under mental aberration, 
brought about by long-continued anxiety connected with 
the duties of his command. 


CHINA. 
YEH ON THE POISONINGS. 

Governor Yeh, of Canten, has forwarded the following 
dispatch to United States Commissioner Parker, on the 
poisonings : 

“I received your Excellency's communication of the 
16th ultimo on the 2d instant, and observe what it con. 
tains—that the American Consul, who had arrived at 
Macao from Hong Kong, informed you personally that 
two or three days before certain Chinese ein H 
Kong had mixed poison in the bread which they furn’ 
the public, without distinction of country, of which all 
had eaten, and had been made seriously ill, and that ft 
was ef + known whether they would survive. On 
reading this I was very greatly surprised. The Chinese 
and Americans have usually been on good terms, and 
the trade between China and other countries has hereto- 
fore been conducted amicably; but the English have 
now for several months, in a most unprovoked manner, 
brought their troops and en ed in hostilities, and re- 
peatedly setting fire to the shops and dwelli of peo- 
ple, destroying a very great nomber of buildings, 
and have ruined some entire families. Doubtless there 
are many Chinese whose hatred against the English has 
been much increased by this; but to poison people in 
this underhand manner is an act worthy of detestation. 
Still, as all oceurred in Hong Kong, it is impossible for 
me to examine into all the The act is owing to 
the unnumbered evils which have been inflicted w 





the Chinese by the English; and the natives of the = 
rounding districts have taken this way of s 
their private wrongs. The Americans having never in- 
jured the Chinese, there is, of course, nothing te mar the 

feeling existing between them. Your Excellency 
might with propriety issue admonitory exhortations for 
the Americans quietly to attend te their own business, 
and there can be no question but the Chinese will alway - 
treat them in a proper manner. What could induce them 
to think of secretly poisoning them !—a point worthy of 
your consideration. For this I reply: the same time 
wishing you stable peace.” 

THE EMPEROR'S VIEWS OF THE WAR, 

The following dispatch from the Emperor of China te 
Yeh, has been made public: “We have this day in- 
structed Yeh, that if the English barbarians turn from 
their present course of their own anger (or hate) 
need not be carried to extremity, but if they dare to per- 
sist in their extravagance and obstinacy, peace ig not to 
be negetiated a fli y movement on our 
as this would open the way to demands for other concee- 
sions efimportance. Yeh-ming-chin has been very long 
in charge of the Kwang provinces, and is so thorough! 
cognizant with barbarian affairs that he will be able ta all 





probability to devise a proper course of ling. 
“It occurs to us that the seaboard -s00, Che- 
keang, -keen, is ground with which the 
of these barbarians are, = experience, uaint- 
ed; and as precaution uld be taken to qthat 
themselves unable to work their in the Canton prov- 
ince, may attempt to distur> other it, we com- 
then, Ho, to give instruction privily 


ered 20 sae ak te Say Cay te Sas ae 
would disturb and perplex the public mind.” 


NICARAGUA. 


DOWNFALL OF THE FILIBUSTERS, 

The steamship Empire City arrived at New Orleanson 
27th ult., with General Walker of Nicaragua, his staff, and 
the remains of his army on board. General Walker sar- 
retidered on 1st ult. to Captain Davia, of the United States 
sloop-of-war St. Marys, and was taken to Panama in 
that vessel. The on was conducted by General 
Henningsen on of General Walker. Its terms are 
thus given in Henningsen's report to Walker: 

uader the guarantee of the 


Walker's condition at the time of his surrender 








































































































































THE APPROACH TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Few portions of the coast of North America of- 
fer a more pleasing view to the lover of the sub- 
lime and beautiful in nature than the coast of Cal- 
ifornia. The gnarled and pinnacled rocks skirting 
its iron-bound shores, upon which the ocean, with 
its tireless moan, dashes in piles of boisterous foam ; 
the bright flower-mottled expanse of undulating 
plains, which ever and anon open to the view as the 
steamer plows her way toward the land of promise ; 
the occasional view of distant wood-covered mount- 
ains, rising with majestic outline against the blue 
sky, to the eastward the rich tints which, toward 
sunset, flicker along the shadowy inland peaks, and 
the interesting associations inseparable from the 
story of California’s rise and unparalleled progress 
—these serve to awaken in the mind of the stranger, 
as he nears the coast, reflections which can be pro- 
duced by no other part of the American territory. 

Let us place ourselves on board one of the noble 
ocein-steamers plying between the Central Amer- 
ic:n Isthmus and San Francisco, and as the expe- 


rienced eye of the commander descries the head- 
linds of the coast looming above the main, take our 
« stand by his side, and observe the rapid approach 


toward the Golden Gate. 

Ly this time the passengers, ‘fore and aft,” have 
become aware of our proximity to the land, and, 
arrayed in their best attire, are gazing with hope- 
ful looks toward the romantic shores we are near- 
ing. The steamer is now headed directly in for 
the famous Golden Gate of California, and her 
prow dashes defiantly back the green waves which 
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szem in boisterous playfulness to dare her to ocean 
sports. But right onward she speeds, heedless of 
the strife around her. Every moment we are get- 
ting into smoother water, and soon the curling bil- 
lows of the outer ocean subside into the long, reg- 
ular ground-swell. Whales and black-fish, attract- 
ed by the dashing of the paddle-wheels, deviate 
a while from their sober course, and approaching 
the swift monster who is making all this commo- 
tion in their dominions, blow defianee at her, and 
derisively cross and recross our bows—but still on- 
ward sweeps the steamer. 

Far to the westward, mere specks in the ocean, 
rise the lonely Farallones—the Eddystones of the 
California coast. They are five islands, sityated 
some twenty-five miles from the shore, and though 
considerably outside the course of northerly-bound 
vessels, perilous rocks in the highway of naviga- 
tion. Upon the largest has been fixed a Fresnel 
light, which, when the fogs will permit, may be- 
seen a distance of six leagues. Here the egg- 
gatherers of San Francisco resort in the proper 
season to gather the eggs of the sea-gulls, which 
flock in countless millions upon these almost inac- 
cessible heights, to hatch out their young. Whole 
vessel-loads are annually taken away, and epicures 
are beginning to prenounce them equal to those of 
the veritable barn-yard cacklers. 

From the larboard side we see the long arm of 
Punta de los Reyes (or Kings’ Point) jutting out 
into the sea from the main land, like Sandy Hook 
or the monotonous sheres of Cape Cod. Here it 
has been proposed to erect a light-house, but no 
appropriation has yet been made by the Depart- 
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ment. From this point the coast trends to the 
southward twenty-seven miles, toward a great in- 
dentation, at which the bows of the steamer are 
directly pointed. Onward we speed, and each min- 
ute the rocks and objects on the shore become more 
distinct. Tamilpais, with his lofty conical peak, 
rears his great head to the northwest, far above the 
surrounding ranges. With the glass we may de- 
tect faintly-defined lines of fences, extending miles 
along the country, and here and there some extra- 
green spot, with a white speck in the centre, show- 
ing where some pioneer has located his cottage, 
and is turning up the sod with his plow. 

Almost imperceptibly we draw into the great 
gap, which now becomes a perfectl¥-defined open- 
ing in the coast, and a report from our six-pounder 
in the bows announces the approach of the Atlantic 
news and mail. To our left stands the light-house 
on Point Bonita, and, beyond, the rock-girt coast of 
Marin County rises in granite cliffs over the belt 
of foam that streaks its dark base. Directly ahead 
comes plunging toward us an outward-bound steam- 
er, hastening out to combat with the rough seas 
whose company we have just parted. Little fish- 
ing-boats, and fruit and vegetable traders, bound 
tothe Bay of Monterey, pilot-boats, and the grace- 
ful inward-bound clipper-ship, with her pyramid 
of canvas, and deep-laden with precious freight— 
all pursue their course, and evidence to the think- 
ing observer the great foreign and coastwise com- 
merce which has sprung into life since the gold 
discovery. 

To our right, as we draw farther in, appears the 
famous arched rock, which, small as it looks in 














the distance, is of formidable dimensions, and has 
been visited by innumerable sailing-parties from 
San Francisco as a remarkable natural curiosity. 
On the summit above, stands the well-known tele- 
graph station of the marine reporters, Sweeny and 
Baugh—the pioneers in electric telegraphs on the 
Pacific coast, since, in 1852, they constructed a line 
at their own expense, several miles in length, from 
their station to the old Merchants’ Exchange in 
San Francisco. Below, on a shelf in the precipit- 
ous bank, is their fog-bell, which they keep toll- 
ing, gratis, for the good of the sea-faring world in 
general, whenever the fog will not permit the 
lights to be seen, 

We have the flood-tide with us, and we are 
swiftly passing forests, green prairies, headlands, 
lights, and points. The grassy heights of Angel 
Island rise in symmetrical proportions directly 
ahead, and to its right begins to peep out the 
white cliffs of Alcatraz (or Bird Island), on which 
Uncle Sam is erecting some fortifications for the 
benefit of Columbia’s enemies the world over, 
should they think it advisable to test the strength 
of the young giant of the West; while, still nearer 
to us, indicated by a low light-house, and partly 
hiding Alcatraz from the sight, appears the rocky 
battlemented Fort Point, where is being construct- 
ed a fort of prodigious strength. Here are to be 
placed some three hundred guns; and as earnests 
of its future strength, there are already mounted 
a number of Paixhans and enormous Columbiads, 
which alone seem capable of defending the entrance 
to the harbor. 

But we have now passed the grim battlements 
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of the fort, and are fairly in the harbor. Looking 
astern, we see the narrow gateway through which 
we have passed apparently lessening in width be- 
tween the “Pillars of Hercules ;” while beyond 
and around us begins to open the great bay, in 
which, almost imperceptibly, we find ourselves 
surrounded by mountains and rock-bound isl- 
ands; and we begin to obtain some idea of its vast 
capacity. Alcatraz has now emerged, with its 
apparently inaccessible shores, from behind Fort 
Point, and stands out, like some grim champion of 
American prowess, in the midst of the bay, frown- 
ing at all points, and commanding with its brist- 
ling armament every avenue toward the precious 
mines of the interior. On its summit is placed a 
Fresnel light of the third order—an infallible guide 
to the mariner seeking the entrance to the Golden 
Gate. 

But the sight most interesting of all is the dis- 
tant peak of Telegraph Hill, crowned by the old 
telegraph station, along the base of which we be- 
gin to trace the few scattered houses—the outposts 
of the wealthy emporium that spreads out over the 
country beyond. Still nearer, we see the favorite 
little nook known as ‘Spring Valley,” where 
school and May-day celebrations are held, and not 
far from which, if the immigrant will cast his eves 
to the westward, he will note the venerable adobé 
buildings of the Spanish Presidio, now used, with 
its modern improvements, as United States bar- 
racks, 

There, too, is the well-known ‘“ Washerwoman’s 
Bay” at the ‘‘ Laguna”—a rather limited and dirty, 
but nevertheless very useful puddle, as in it are 
washed most of the dirty shirts of the adjoining 
city. The process by which San Francisco's foul 
linen is renovated would surprise a novice, though 
familiar throughout Spanish America. The shirt 
is first soaped until it glistens like a huge poultice. 
It is then dipped into the pool, taken out, and 
twisted by two operators having hold of each end, 
until it resembles, with its coating of yellow soap, 
a huge bar of molasses candy. It is then slashed 
upon a stone for some time with the fall strength 
of the washerman or woman. Shirts submitted 
to this process are said to need washing less often 
than others. Of course, they find their way to 
the owner innocent of buttons, and fluttering with 
rags. Some wag has asserted that ‘‘ Washerwo- 
man’s Bay” is paved with shirt-buttons. 

Leaving the lavadoras to their destructive occu- 
pation we turn again to the scenery of the beauti- 
ful bay up which we are passing. We are now 
gliding through a perfectly land-locked and placid 
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expanse of water. This is dotted with vessels of | 
all descriptions, steamboats passing swiftly by 
toward the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, 
the route to which is past the southern point of 
Angel Island, whose lofty summit appears in the 
extreme left. 

The Contra Costa mountains stretch their pur- 
pling ridges along the opposite side of the bay, 
apparently rising from the very shores, but send- 
ing out from their base a fertile plain several 
miles in width, and embracing some of the best 
land in the State. Far inland, and rearing his 
majestic head above them, appears the Colossus of 
the coast range, Monte Diablo, from whose sum- 
mit, a height of 3770 feet, is obtained the most 
splendid view in California. Portions of this 
coast range were once crested with redwood forest, 
but under the industrious action of the lumber- 
man’s axe they have dwindled into mere skeietons 
of their former luxuriance. 

But while we are gazing at the numerous ro- 
mantic scenes constantly opening to view we are 
nearing the city, and already the racket of its vehi- 
cles, the clangor of bells, and the indescribable 
noises that denote the proximity of a maritime 
metropolis begin to be heard. We are off North 
Beach ; and as we head in toward the commercial 
part of the city, the forest of masts comes into 
view from around Clarke’s Point. 

To our right stands the lumber-pier known as 
Meigg’s Wharf, having been built several years 
since by the great financial operator whose name 
it bears. This part of the city has been less im- 
proved than the southern extremity, toward which 
business is slowly but surely growing. But as 
we pass successively the straight and handsomely 
graded streets leading up from the shore, we ob- 
serve terraced gardens, elegant private dwellings, 
and turrets and steeples of buildings as yet hid- 
den by the intervening hills, but giving promise 
of a scene of wealth and refinement which ill ac- 
cords with the ideas we have received from the 
distorted newspaper accounts of San Francisco. 

The boats of the marine reporters shoot out 
from the shore, and, intercepting the steamer, are 
towed after her until the purser has thrown to 
them the respective budgets of correspondence and 
exchanges for the newspapers ; then rapidly row- 
ing to the land the packages are delivered to an 
express rider, who gallops with break-neck speed 
toward the centre of the city ; and long before we 
have landed, the news from all quarters of the 
globe is being hawked about the streets by young- 
sters whose lungs will lose nothing in comparison 
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with those of the newsboys of Atlantic cities. We 
round Clarke's Point, and again the signal gun 
peals forth its thunders from the bow, while as 
the report echoes among the neighboring hills a 
shoal of Whitehall boats are seen putting off from 
the wharves ready to transport to the shore such as 
may not be disposed to await the tardier motions 
of the steamer in reaching her berth. 

And now ensues a riot and bustle baffling de- 
scription. A fleet of boats environs the steamship 
like sharks around a whale, and as she now and 
then revolves her great iron wheels, they scatter 
here and there, for the engineer is not responsible 
for the cockle-shells that may heedlessly get under 
the paddle-boxes. Many scramble on board de- 
spite the exertions of the officers, and you are be- 
wildered with proffers to go to this or that hotel. 
Trunks, bandboxes, carpet-bags, and valises are 
flying about; children screaming; distracted fe- 
males holding on to their little broods; anxious 
heads of families looking out for their property ; 
wide-awake, spectacled old gentlemen seated on 
their trunks, and indignantly refusing to ‘‘ come 
up and look at San Francisco ;” waiters transform- 
ed suddenly into obsequious courtiers, with the 
hope of some parting gratuity from over-generous 
passengers ; shouts from the captain; the frequent 
striking of the signal-bell in the engineer's room 
to “‘ back her,” “‘ go ahead on the starboard wheel,” 
“‘ reverse,” etc., etc. ; the distracting noise of blow- 
ing off the steam from the escape pipe, and the 
frantic ringing of bells; shouts of the officers ; hur- 
rying to and fro of men with great wet ropes and 
coils of hawsers ; these, added to the really excit- 
ing nature of the occasion to one who is about to 
set foot for the first time on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, form a scene which is not easily ef- 
faced from the mind. 

As we haul in to the wharf we take a parting 
look at the noble bay up which we have steamed, 
and, looking to the southward, find it extending 
an inland sea far toward the agricultural region of 
San José and Santa Clara—a blue horizon of wa- 
ter, with the distant mountains rising like shad- 
ows in the background. Opposite we see the pic- 
turesque island of Yerba Buena, apparently rising 
like a great whale (which from some points of view 
it resembles) out of the calm surface of the water. 
Beyond is the opening of the San Antonio inlet, or 
arm of the bay, upon which is situated the rural 
town of Oakland, where many merchants of San 
Francisco are locating residences and country-seats. 

Before us rises the commercial dépit of Califor- 
nia. Its blocks of marble, stone, and brick stores ; 








its spacious warehouses, solid as the flinty cliffs 
from which they have been constructed; the sub- 
stantial churches and public edifices; and the res- 
idences which, even from our aquatic point of ob- 
servation, wear that peculiar air of comfort which 
we associate with the name of home. The evi- 
dences of taste and refinement every where dis- 
played show we have arrived at a great focus of 
American progress and wealth. The fleet of sea- 
going ships, the inland trading-vessels, the innu- 
merable ferry-boats, steamboats for the interior, 
market and fishing-hoats, loading er discharging 
their freights at the wharves, the docks, and ship- 
yards, where the number of all these is constant- 
ly being augmented, and the unceasing stir and 
business activity in every direction, indicate the 
healthy commercial prosperity of San Franciseo, 

We have but a moment to look. Rapidly the 
steamer is hauled into her berth. The nearer build- 
ings shut out the view beyond ; hawsers are made 
fast; the ship touches the wharf; the gangway 
plank is placed ; the stream of humanity pours on 
shore, and we are in San Francisco, 


A GHOST OR NO GHOST? 


WE were seated round our pleasant fireside one 
night last winter, talking of the heavy falls of 
snow, and speculating on a sleigh ride up the Hud. 
son as far as Poughkeepsie, until the eyes of my 
young brothers and sisters gleamed with antici- 
pated delight. 

Our urcle Otis occupied, as usual, his big arm- 
chair, gazing through his large spectacles upon 
the pleasant family group that surrounded him 
with that benignant air which old bachelors as- 
sume when, having no family of their own, they 
adopt those of others, 

“Uncle Otis,” cried Fred, ‘‘ you have traveled 
ever so much, Won't you tell us a nice ghost 
story? Do, uncle!” And the young scamp laid 
his curly, fourteen-year-old head on the old man's 
shoulder. 

My uncle frowned a little and looked round, as 
much as to say, ‘Who has been putting those 
foolish ideas into the children’s heads?” I en- 
deavored to look as if I wasn't guilty, but I fear 
much that I had to answer for several sins of nar- 
ration, possessing as I did a large repertory of such 
lore. 

“It is only fools and cowards that believe in 
ghosts,” said uncle Otis, in a severe tone. 

We all kept silence, but after a moment's re- 
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flection he seemed te forget his anger, and said, 
softly 

e You wish for a ghost story? Well, you shall 
have one. It happened to myself, so you can not 
doubt its truth.” 

We all gathered round him—Fred closer than 
any—and he commenced. 

“« One evening in autumn, forty years ago, when 
I was hardly twenty, I was traveling in France in 
one of those heavy vehicles in which we traveled 
post in those days, when passing close to a small 
town—Sainte Gabelle, I think it was called—a 
furious storm overtook us, and one of the horses 
was struck by lightning and instantly killed. 

‘There was no possibility of proceeding ; 80, 
philosophically leaving my courier to follow with 
my baggage, I quietly walked to a road-side inn, 
which was about a quarter of a mile distant. The 
place seemed filled with company as I entered— 
some Spanish merchants, young sportsmen over- 
taken hy the storm, with a few persons whose trade 
or occupation was not discernible. We all crowd- 
ed round the huge fire to dry ourselves, and in a 
short time after, supper was announced. 

“This unlocked every tongue, and conversation 
-—before conducted in monosyllables—became gen- 
eral, Each related the perils he had passed 
through. One had been flung from his horse ; an- 
other's carriage bad been upset. At last some one 
cried 

“<The devil must be abroad to-night! It’s a 
regular witches’ sabbath !’ 

“‘ This remark was commonplace enough, but it 
gave birth to a singular rejoinder: 

‘** Sorcerers and ghosts prefer a fine moonlight 
night to a stormy one like this.’ 

‘* We all looked at the speaker. It was one of 
the Spanish merchants. His race was easily known 
by his dress and figure; breeches open at the 
knee, gaiters laced with thongs of leather, red 
cloak picturesquely hanging from the shoulders, 
and an air of proud poverty painted on his brown 
face, round which hung long black, curling hair. 
No one seemed inclined to contradict this observa- 
tion, made as it was in a grave, severe voice, until 
a young man who sat next to me burst into a fit 
of laughter, and said, 

‘* © You appear, Sir, to know the habits of ghosts. 
Have they toid you that they do not like to get wet 
in their feet ?’ 2 

‘He had scarcely finished speaking, when the 
Spaniard cast on him a ferocious glance, saying, 

‘““* Young man, you must not speak so lightly 
of things you know nothing about.’ 

‘**Do you mean te pretend to persuade me to 
believe in ghosts ?’? answered the young man, con- 
temptuously. 

“*Perhaps,’ replied the Spaniard, ‘if you had 
the courage to make the trial.’ 

‘*My neighbor bounded angrily from his seat ; 
but he composed himself instantly, saying, calm- 
ly 

“You would have to pay dearly for this im- 
pertinence if it was not that of a fool.’ 

“«*That of a fool!’ cried the Spaniard, leaping 
ta his feet. ‘ Well,’ he added, bringing his fist 
down on the table, and flinging thereon a large 
leathern purse, ‘ see! here are five thousand francs, 
which I am content to lose, if, in- one hour from 
this time, I do not show you the ghost of any of 
your deceased friends that you choose to name, no 
matter how long he may be dead; and if, after 
having recognized him, you have the courage to 
permit him to lay his lips against yours.’ 

‘*The Spaniard had such a terrible air as he 


‘ said this, that we all started. My neighbor alone 


preserved his disdainful and mocking smile. 

*** You will do that, will you ?’ he answered. 

“Yes; and I will stake these five thousand 
francs on the event, if you will wager a like sum, 

If I fail, I lose; if you are vanquished, I win.’ 

‘The young man remained silent for a moment, 
then he said, gayly, 

‘** Five thousand francs, most worthy magician, 
is more than a poor student ever possesses. But 
if you will make the bet a hundred francs, I am 
your man.’ 

“*The Spaniard took back his purse in silence ; 
then he said, in a contemptuous tone, 

“* Ah! you back out, my little braggadocio!’ 

***T back out!’ cried my neighbor. ‘Ah! if I 
had the five thousand francs you would see wheth- 
er I would back out or not!’ 

“J could not resist a sudden temptation that 
seized me. 

‘+ * Here’s a quarter of the bet,’ I cried, putting 
the money on the table, ‘I will go shares with 
you, young man.’ 

‘‘ had scarcely done this, when five or six per- 
sons round the table, attracted as I was by the 
singularity of the challenge, offered to take shares ; 
and in a very few moments the sum required by 
the Spaniard was made up. This last seemed so 
sure of his taunt, that he gave the money of the 
bet to the young student, and began to make his 
preparations for the trial. . 

“ The place chosen was a small, isolated pavilion 
in the garden, built in such a manner as not to ad- 
mit of any jugglery. We inspected it, assured 
ourselves that there was no egress save through a 
tightly-closed window and a tightly-closed door, 
at which last we all remained after we had left the 
young man in the pavilion. Mean time we had 
placed upon the table all necessary writing ma- 
terials, and carried away all the lights. We were 
intensely interested in the whele affair, and main- 
tained a profound silence ; while the Spaniard, 
who remained in our midst, sung, or rather chant- 

ed, in a sweet and sad voice, the following words: 
** * The sepulchre opens wide, 
The coffin-lid falis away; 
Behold by the black grave's side 
The phantom, grim and gray!" 

‘‘ After this first couplet, he lifted his voice sol- 
emnly and said, 

“* You have asked to see your friend Francois 
Vialat, who was drowned three years ago! what 
do you see ?’ 

«| see,’ answered the young student from with- 





in the pavilion, ‘a pale, white light that rises in- 
side the window, but it has no form, and is no- 
thing but a vague cloud.’ 

‘We remained in a state of stupefaction. 

*** Are you afraid ?’ cried the powerful voice of 
the Spaniard. 

**T am not afraid,’ answered the student in a 
voice not less assured. 

** We scarcely breathed. The Spaniard was si- 
lent for a moment, then he struck the ground with 
his foot three times ; and sang again, but this time 
with a deep, commanding tone, 

*** Phantom gray in the wide sea drowned, 
Wan of cheek and hollow of eye, 
Wrap thyself in thy shroud around, 

And hither come at thy master's cry.’ 

“The song ended, the Spaniard turned once 
more to the door of the pavilion, and, with a voice 
still more solemn than before, cried, 

“** You who have desired to sound the deep mys- 
teries of the tomb, what do you see ?” 

“We listened with breathless anxiety. The 
student replied in the calm voice ef a man who 
watches with curiosity the details of some physic- 
al phenomenon. 

‘“**T see the vapor elongate itself and take the 
shape of a phantom. This phantom has its head 
covered with along vail. It remains in the place 
in which I first saw it.’ 

*** Are you afraid?’ said the Spaniard, insult- 
ingly. 

‘* Proudly and bravely the young man answered, 

***T am not afraid !’ 

“We scarce dared look at each other, so great 
was our astonishment and so much were we oc- 
cupied with the wild motions of the Spaniard, who 
tossed his arms over his head, and invoked three 
times a name sinful to utter, after which he sang 
the third verse of his demoniac song, in a shrill, 
reverberant voice: 

***'The phantom is come; the ghost is here, 
Ile says ** I hear my dear friend call, 
He loves too well to feel a fear 
Whe I lift my vail and cast my pall." 

‘The Spaniard, as soon as he had finished, re- 
peated his diabolical question, 

‘** What do you see ?’ 

‘**T see,’ answered the student, ‘the spectre 
advancing. He lifts his veil—it is Frangois Via- 
lat—he approaches the table—he writes—it is his 
signature.’ 

““* Are you afraid,’ cried the Spaniard with a 
sort of hoarse fury. 

‘There was a moment of awful silence. Then 
the young man replied in a calm and equable tone, 

‘* * No, I am not afraid.’ 

“Then the Spaniard, as if attacked with an ep- 
ileptic fit, leaped and shivered in a sort of frensy, 
and sang in a hoarse, guttural voice, the last in- 
fernal stanza : 

***The phantom says to the braggart boy, 
*T come to thee from the grave-yard cold; 
T clasp thy neck with a shuddering joy 
My lips to thine forever I'll hold.” 

‘** What do you see?’ cried the Spaniard, in a 
voice of thunder.’ 

‘* * He comes—nearer—nearer !—he pursues me. 
He opens his arms—he embraces me—help !—help! 
Oh! help! I say !’ 

‘*¢ Are you afraid ?’ cried the Spaniard with a 
sort of ferocious joy. 

“ A piercing cry, then a stifled groan were the 
only replies to this terrible question. 

‘** Assist this young braggart,’ said the Span- 
iard to us, in a bitter voice. ‘I have won the bet, 
but it is enough to have given hima lesson. Let 
him keep the money, and be wiser in future.’ 

‘* Having said this he walked rapidly away. 
We were stupefied. We opened the door and found 
the student in horrible convulsions. A paper 
signed with the name of Francois Vialat lay on the 
table. The moment the yeung man recovered his 
senses, he demanded where was the magician, the 
infamous magician who had been the cause of 
such horrible profanation. He wished tokill him. 
He ran to the tavern to seek him—he rushed like 
a madman out into the night to discover him, and 
we saw him no more. That is my story, boys.” 

In the dead silence that prevailed—so much were 
we impressed with the story—I was the only one 
who had the courage to say, 

‘* And after all that, how is it that you don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts ?” 

‘* Because,” answered my uncle, “ neither the 
young man nor the magician ever came back, nor 
with them the five thousand francs that myself 
and my fellow-travelers had contributed toward 
the bet. Those two rascals had robbed us, after 
having played under our noses a comedy the price 
of which I shall not consider too dear if it con- 
vinces you that it is only fools who believe in 
ghosts.” 





THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. UNCLE JOSEPH. 


Tue day and the night had passed, and the new 
morning had come, before the husband and wife 
could trust themselves to speak calmly of the Se- 
cret, and to face resignedly the duties and the sac- 
rifices which the discovery of it imposed on them. 

Leonard's first question referred to those lines 
in the letter which Rosamond had informed him 
were in a handwriting that she knew. Finding 
that he was at a loss to understand what means 
she could have of forming an opinion on this point, 
she explained that, after Captain Treverton’s death, 
many letters had naturally fallen into her posses- 
sion which had been written by Mrs. Treverton to 
her hus They treated of ordinary domestic 
subjects, and she had read them often enough to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar- 
ities of Mrs. Treverton’s handwriting. It was re- 
markably large, firm, and masculine in character ; 
and the address, the line under it, and the upper- 
most of the two signatures in the letter which had 
been found in the Myrtle Room, exactly resembled 


it in every particular. 





The next question related to the body of the 
letter. The writing of this, of the second signa- 
ture (‘Sarah Leeson”), and of the additional lines 
on the third page, also signed by Sarah Leeson, 
proclaimed itself in each case to be the production 
of the same person. While stating that fact to 
her husband, Rosamond did not forget to explain 
to him that, while reading the letter on the pre- 
vious day, her strength and courage had failed 
her before she got to the end of it. She added that 
the postscript which she had thus omitted to read 
was of importance, because it mentioned the cir- 
cumstances under which the secret had been hid- 
den; and begged that he would listen while she 
made him acquainted with its contents without any 
further delay. 

Sitting as close to his side, now, as if they were 
enjoying their first honeymoon-days over again, 
she read these last lines—the lines which her moth- 
er had written sixteen years before, on the morn- 
ing when she fled from Porthgenna Tower. 


“If this paper should ever be found (which I 
pray with my whole heart it never may be), I 
wish to state that I have come to the resolution 
of hiding it, because I dare not show the writing 
that it contains to my master, to whom it is ad- 
dressed. In doing what I now propose to do, 
though I am acting against my mistress’s last 
wishes, I am not breaking the solemn engagement 
which she obliged me to make before her on her 
death-bed. That engagement forbids me to de- 
stroy this letter, or to take it away with me if I 
leave the house. I shall do neither—my purpose 
is to conceal it in the place, of all others, where I 
think there is least chance of its ever being found 
again. Any hardship or misfortune which may 
follow as a consequence of this deceitful proceed- 
ing on my part, will fall on myself. Others, I be- 
lieve, on my conscience, will be the happier for the 
hiding of the dreadful secret which this letter con- 
tains.” 

“There can be no doubt now,” said Leonard, 
when his wife had read to the end; ‘‘ Mrs. Jazeph, 
Sarah Leeson, and the servant who disappeared 
from Porthgenna Tower, are one and the same 
person.” 

“Poor creature!” said Rosamond, sighing as 
she put down the letter. ‘‘ We know now why 
she warned me so anxiously not to go into the 
Myrtle Room. Who can say what she must have 
suffered when she came as a stranger to my bed- 
side? Oh, what would I not give if I had been 
less hasty with her! It is dreadful to remember 
that I spoke to her as a servant whom I expected 
to obey me; it is worse still to feel that I can not, 
even now, think of her as a child should think of a 
mother. How can I ever tell her that I know the 
secret? how—” She paused, with a heart-sick 
consciousness of the slur that was cast on her 
birth; she paused, shrinking as she thought of the 
name that her husband had given to her, and of 
her own parentage, which the laws of society dis- 
dained to recognize. 

‘* Why do you stop?” asked Leonard. 

“T was afraid—” she began, and paused again. 

“ Afraid,” he said, finishing the sentence for her, 
‘that words of pity for that unhappy woman might 
wound my sensitive pride, by reminding me of the 
circumstances of your birth? Rosamond, I should 
be unworthy of your matchless truthfulness toward 
me if I, on my side, did not acknowledge that this 
discovery has wounded me as only a preud man 
can be wounded. My pride has been born and 
bred in me. My pride, even while I am now 
speaking to you, takes advantage of my first mo- 
ments of composure, and deludes me into doubting, 
in the face of all probability, whether the words 
you have read to me, can, after all, be words of 
truth. But, strong as that inborn and inbred feel- 
ing is—hard as it may be for me to discipline and 
master it as I ought, and must, and will—there is 
another feeling in my heart that is stronger yet.” 
He felt for her hand, and took it in his; then add- 
ed: ‘‘ From the hour when you first devoted your 
life to your blind husband—from the hour when 
you won all his gratitude, as you had already won 
all his love, you took a place in his heart, Rosa- 
mond, from which nothing, not even such a shock 
as has now assailed us, can move you! High as I 
have always held the worth of rank in my estima- 
tion, I have learned, even before the event of yes- 
terday, to hold the werth of my wife, let her parent- 
age be what it may, higher still.” 

“Oh, Lenny, Lenny, I can’t hear you praise 
me, if you talk in the same breath as if I had made 
a sacrifice in marrying you! But for my blind 
husband I might never have deserved what you 
have just said of me. When I first read that fear- 
ful letter, I had one moment of vile, ungrateful 
doubt if your love for me would hold out against 
the discovery of the secret. I had one moment of 
horrible temptation that drew me away from you 
when I ought to have put the letter into your hand. 
It was the sight of you, waiting for me to speak 
again, so innocent of all knowledge of what had 
happened close by you, that brought me back to 
my senses, and told me what I ought todo. It 
was the sight of my blind husband that made me 
conquer the temptation to destroy that letter in the 
first hour of discovering it. Oh, if I had been the 
hardest-hearted of women, could I have ever taken 
your hand again: could I kiss you; could I lie 
down by your side, and hear yeu fall asleep, night 
after night, feeling that I had abused your blind 
dependence on me to serve my own selfish inter- 
ests? knowing that I had only succeeded in my 
deceit because your affliction made you incapable 
of suspecting deception? No, no; I can hardly 
believe that the basest of women could be guilty 
of such baseness as that; and I can claim nothing 
more for myself than the credit of having been 
true to my trust. You said yesterday, love, in 
the Myrtle Room, that the one faithful friend to 
you in your blindness who never failed, was your 
wife. It is reward enough and consolation enough 
for me, now that the worst is over, to know that 

can say so still.” 


“Yes, Rosamond, the worst is over; but we 





must not forget that there may be hard trials still 
to meet.” 

“Hard trials, love? To what trials do you 
refer ?” 

‘* Perhaps, Rosamond, I overrate the courage 
that the sacrifice demands; but to mz, at least, it 
will be a hard sacrifice of my own feelings to make 
strangers partakers in the knowledge of the secret 
that we now pessess.”’ 

Rosamond looked at her husband in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Why need we tell the secret to any one ?” 
she asked. 

** Assuming that we can satisfy ourselves of the 
genuineness of that letter,” he answered, “ we 
shall have no choice but to tell the secret to stran- 
gers. You can not forget the circumstances under 
which your father—under which Captain Trever- 
ton—”’ . 

**Call him my father,” said Rosamond, sadly. 
“ Remember how he loved me, and how I loved 
him, and say ‘my father’ still.”’ 

“T am afraid I must say ‘Captain Treverton’ 
now,” returned Leonard, “or I shall hardly be 
able to explain simply and plainly what it is very 
necessary that you should know. Captain Trever- 
ton died without leaving a will. His only proper- 
ty was the purchase-money of this house and es- 
tate ; and you inherited it as his next of kin—” 

Rosamond started back in her chair and clasped 
her hands in dismay. ‘Oh, Lenny,” she said, 
simply. “I have thought so much of you, since 
I found the letter, that I never remembered this !” 

‘Tt is time to remember it, my love. If you 
are not Captain Treverton’s daughter you have no 
right to one farthing of the fortune that you pos- 
sess; and it must be restored at once to the person 
who is Captain Treverton’s next of kin, or, in oth- 
er words, to his brother.” 

**To that man!” exclaimed Rosamond, ‘To 
that man who is a stranger to us, who holds our 
very name in contempt! Are we to be made poor 
that he may be made rich ?—” 

**We are to do what is honorable and just, at 
any sacrifice of our own interests and ourselves,” 
said Leonard, firmly. “I believe, Rosamond, that 
my consent, as your husband, is necessary, accord- 
ing to the law, to effect this restitution. If Mr. 
Andrew Treverton was the bitterest enemy I had 
on earth, and if the restoring of this money utterly 
ruined us both in our worldly circumstances, I 
would give it back of my own accord to the last 
farthing ; I would give it back without an instant’s 
hesitation—and so would you !” 

The blood mantled in his cheeks as he spoke. 
Rosamond looked at him admiringly in silence. 
“Who would have him less proud,” she thought, 
fondly, ‘‘ when his pride speaks in such words as 
those !”” 

“You understand now,” continued Leonard, 
‘*that we have duties to perform which will oblige 
us to seek help from others, and which will there- 
fore-render it impossible te keep the secret to our- 
selves? If we search all England for her, Sarah 
Leeson must be found. Our future actions depend 
upon her answers to our inquiries, upon her testi- 
mony to the genuineness of that letter. Although 
I am resolved beforehand to shield myself behind 
no technical quibbles and delays—although I want 
nothing but evidence that is morally conclusive, 
however legally imperfect it may be—it is still 
impossible to proceed without seeking advice im- 
mediately. The lawyer who always managed 
Captain Treverton’s affairs, and who now manages 
ours, is the proper person to direct us in institut- 
ing the search; and to assist us, if necessary, in 
making the restitution.” 

“* How quietly and firmly you speak of it, Len- 
ny! Will not the abandoning of my fortune be a 
dreadful loss to us ?” 

““We must think of it as a gain to our con- 
sciences, Rosamond; and must alter our way of 
life resigneély to suit our altered means. But we 
need speak no more of that until we are assured 
of the necessity of restoring the money. My im- 
mediate anxiety, and your immediate anxiety, 
must turn now on the discovery of Sarah Leeson 
—no! on the discovery of your mother; I must 
learn to call her by that name, or I should not 
learn to pity and forgive her.” 

Rosamond nestled closer to her husband's side. 
“‘ Every word you say, love, does my heart good,” 
she whispered, laying her head on his shoulder. 
“You will help me and strengthen me when the 
time comes to meet my mother as I ought? Oh, 
how pale and worn and weary she was when she 
stood by my bedside, and looked at me and my 
child! Will it be long before we find her? Is 
she far away from us, I wonder? or nearer, much 
nearer, than we think ?” . 

Before Leonard could answer, he was interrupt- 
ed by a knock at the door, and Rosamond was sur- 
prised by the appearance of the maid-servant. Bet- 
sey was flushed, excited, and out of breath; but 
she contrived to deliver intelligibly a brief mes- 
sage frem Mr. Munder, the steward, requesting 
permission to speak to Mr. Frankland or to Mrs. 
Frankland on business of importance. 

“What is it? What does he want?” asked 
Rosamond. 

“T think, ma’am, he wants to know whether 
he had better send for the constable or not,” an- 
swered Betsey. 

‘* Send for the constable!” repeated Rosamond. 
‘* Are there thieves in the house in broad day- 
light ?” 

“Mr. Munder says he don’t know but what it 
may be worse than thieves,” replied Betsey. ‘‘ It’s 
the foreigner, again, if you please, ma’am. He 
come up and rung at the door as bold as brass, and 
asked if he could see Mrs. Frankland.” 

“‘ The foreigner !” exclaimed Rosamond, laying 
her hand eagerly on her husband’s arm. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said Betsey. ‘‘Him as come 
here to go over the house along with the lady—” 

Rosamond, with characteristic impulsiveness, 
started to her feet. ‘‘ Let me go down!” she be- 


gan. 
“Wait,” interposed Leonard, catching her by 
the hand. “There is not the least need for you to 
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down stairs. Show the foreigner up here,’’ he 
continued, addressing himself to Betsey, “‘and tell 
Mr. Munder that we will take the management of 
this business into our own hands.” 

Rosamond sat down again by her husband’s side. 
“This is a very strange accident,” she said, in a 
low, serious tone. “It must be something more 
than mere chance that puts the clew into our hands 
at the moment when we least expected to find it.”’ 

The door opened for the second time, and there 
appeared, modestly, on the threshold, a little old 
man, with rosy cheeks and long white hair. A 
small leather case was slung by a strap at his side, 
and the stem of a pipe peeped out of the breast- 
pocket of his coat. He advanced one step into the 
room, stopped, raised both his hands with his felt 
hat crumpled up in them to his heart, and made 
five fantastic bows in quick succession—two to 
Mrs. Frankland, two to her husband, and one to 
Mrs. Frankland again, as an act of separate and 
special homage to the lady. Never had Rosamond 
seen a more complete embodiment in human form 
of perfect innocence and perfect harmlessness, than 
the foreigner who was described in the housekeep- 
er’s letter as an audacious vagabond, and who was 
dreaded by Mr. Munder as something worse than 
a thief! 

‘Madam, and good Sir,” said the old man, ad- 
vancing a little nearer at Mrs. Frankland’s invita- 
tion, ‘I ask your pardon for intruding myself. 
My name is Joseph Buschmann._ I live in the 
town of Truro, where I work in cabinets and tea- 
caddies, and other shining woods. I am also, if 
you please, the same little foreign man who.was 
scolded by the big major-domo when I came to see 
the house. All that I ask of your kindness is, that 
you will let me say for my errand here and for my- 
self—and for another person who is very near to 
my love—one little word. I will be but few min- 
utes, madam and good Sir, and then I will go my 
ways again, with my best wishes and my best 
thanks.” 

“‘ Pray consider, Mr. Buschmann, that our time 
is your time,” said Leonard. ‘‘ We have no en- 
gagement whatever which need oblige you to 
shorten your visit. I must tell you beforehand, in 
order to prevent any embarrassment on either side, 
that I have the misfortune to be blind. I can 
promise you, however, my best attention as far as 
listening goes. Rosamond, is Mr. Buschmann 
seated ?” 

Mr. Buschmann was still standing near the door, 
and was expressing sympathy by bowing to Mr. 
Frankland again, and crumpling his felt hat once 
more over his heart. 

‘“« Pray come nearer, and sit down,” said Rosa- 
mond. “ And don’t imagine for one moment that 
any opinion of the steward’s has the least influence 
on us, or that we feel it at all necessary for you to 
apologize for what took place the last time you 
came to this house. We have an interest—a very 
great interest,” she added, with her usual hearty 
frankness, ‘‘in hearing any thing that you have to 
tell us. You are the person of all others whom we 
are, just at this time—” She stopped, feeling her 
foot touched by her husband's, and rightly inter- 
preting the action as a warning not to speak too 
unrestrainedly to the visitor before he had explained 
his object in coming to the house. 

Looking very much pleased, and a little surprised 
also, when he heard Rosamond’s last words, Uncle 
Joseph drew a chair near to the table by which Mr. 
and Mrs, Frankland were sitting, crumpled his felt 
hat up smaller than ever and put it in one of his 
side-pockets, drew from the other a little packet of 
letters, placed them on his knees as he sat down, 
patted them gently with both hands, and entered 
on his explanation in these terms : 

‘Madam, and good Sir,” he began, ‘‘ before I 
can say comfortably my little word, I must, with 
your leave, travel backward to the last time when 
I came to this house in company with my niece.” 

“Your niece !” exclaimed Rosamond and Leon- 
ard, both speaking together. 

‘*My niece, Sarah,” said Uncle Joseph, ‘ the 
only child of my sister Agatha. It is for the love 
of Sarah, if you please, that I am here now. She 
is the one last morsel of my flesh and blood that is 
left to me in the world. The rest, they are all gone! 
My wife, my little Joseph, my brother Max, my 
sister Agatha, and the husband she married, the 
good and noble Englishman, Leesen—-they are all, 
all gone !” 

‘* Leeson,” said Rosamond, pressing her husband's 
hand significantly under the table. ‘‘ Your niece’s 
name is Sarah Leeson ?” 

Uncle Joseph sighed and shook his head. ‘‘ One 
day,” he said, ‘‘ of all the days in the year the evil- 
most for Sarah, she changed that name. Of the 
man she married—who is dead now, madam—it is 
little or nothing that I know but this: His name 
was Jazeph, and he used her ill, for which I think 
him the First Scoundrel. Yes,” exclaimed Uncle 
Joseph, with the nearest approach to anger and 
bitterness which his nature was capable of making, 
and with an idea that he was using one of the stron- 
gest superlatives in the language—‘“‘ Yes ! if he was 
to come to life again at this very moment of time, I 
would say it of him to his face : Englishman Jazeph, 
you are the First Scoundrel |” 

Rosamond pressed her husband’s hand for the 
second time. If their own convictions had not 
already identified Mrs. Jazeph with Sarah Leeson, 
the old man’s last words must have amply sufficed 
to assure them that both names had been borne by 
the same . 

“Well, then, I shall now travel backward to 
the time when I was here with Sarah, my niece,” 
resumed Uncle Joseph. “I must, if you please, 
speak the truth in this business, or, now that I 
am already backward where I want to be, I shall 
stick fast in my place, and get on no more for the 
rest of my life. Sir and good madam, will you 
have the great kindness to forgive me and Sarah, 
my niece, if I confess that it was not to see the 
house that we came here, and rang at the bell, and 
gave deal of trouble, and wasted much breath of 
the big major-domo's with the scolding that we got. 
It was only to do one curious little thing that we 





came together to this place—or, no, it was all about 
a secret of Sarah’s, which is still as black and dark 
to me as the middle of the blackest and darkest 
night that ever was in the world—and, as I nothing 
knew about it, except that there was no harm in it 
to any body or any thing, and that Sarah was de- 
termined to go, and that I could not let her go by 
herself: as also for the good reason that she told me 
she had the best right of any body to take the let- 
ter and to hide it again, seeing that she was afraid 
of its being found if longer in that room she left it, 
which was the room where she had hidden it be- 
fore—Why, 80 it happened, that I—no, that she— 
no, no, that I—Ach Gott!” cried Uncle Joseph, 
striking his forehead in despair, and relieving him- 
self by an invocation in his own language. “I am 
lost in my own muddlement ; and whereabouts the 
right place is, and how I am to get myself back 
into it, as I am a living sinner is more than I 
know!” 

‘*There is not the least need to go back on our 
account,” said Rosamond, forgetting all caution and 
self-restraint in her anxiety to restore the old man’s 
confidence and composure. ‘‘ Pray don’t try to 
repeat your explanations. We know already—” 

‘*We will suppose,” said Leonard, interposing 
abruptly before his wife could add another word, 
“that we know already every thing you can de- 
sire to tell us in relation to your niece’s secret, and 
to your motives for desiring to see the house.” 

“You will suppose that!” exclaimed Uncle Jo- 
seph, looking greatly relieved. ‘‘ Ah! I thank you, 
Sir, and you, good madam, a thousand times, for 
helping me out of my own muddlement with a ‘ Sup- 
pose.’ I am all over confusion from my tops to my 
toes; but I can go on now, I think, and lose my- 
self no more. So! Let us Say it in this way: I 
and Sarah, my niece, are in the house—that is the 
first ‘Suppose.’ I and Sarah, my niece, are out of 
the house—that is the second ‘Suppose.’ Good! 
now we go on once more. On my way back to my 
own home at Truro, I am frightened-for Sarah, 
because of the faint she fell into on your stairs here, 
and because of a look in her face that it makes me 
heavy at my heart to see. Also, I am sorry for her 
sake, because she has not done that one curious lit- 
tle thing which she came into the house todo. I 
fret about these same matters, but I console myself 
too; and my comfort is that Sarah will stop with 
me in my house at Truro, and that I shall make 
her happy and well again, as soon as we are settled 
in our life together. Judge then, Sir, what a blow 
falls on me, when I hear that she will not make 
her home where I make mine. Judge you also, 
good madam, what my surprise must be, when I 
ask for her reason, and she tells me she must leave 
Uncle Joseph because she is afraid of being found 
out by you.” He stopped, and, looking anxiously 
at Rosamond’s face, saw it sadden and turn away 
from him, after he had spoken his last words. 
“Are you sorry, madam, for Sarah, my niece? 
do you pity her ?” he asked, with a little hesitation 
and trembling in his voice. 

“T pity her with my whole heart,” said Rosa- 
mond, warmly. 

‘* And with my whole heart for that pity I thank 
you!” rejoined Uncle Joseph. “‘ Ah! madam, your 
kindness gives me the courage to go on, and to tell 
you that we parted from each other on the day of 
our getting back to Truro! When she came to see 
me this time, years and years, long and lonely, 
and very many, had passed, and we two had never 
met. I had the fear that many more would pass 
again, and I tried to make her stop with me to the 
very last. Butshe had still the same fear to drive 
her away—the fear of being found and put to the 
question by you. So, with the tears in her eyes 
(and in mine), and the grief at her heart (and at 
mine), she went away to hide herself in the empty 
bigness of the great city, London, which swallows 
up all people and all things that pour into it, and 
which has now swallowed up Sarah, my niece, with 
the rest. ‘My child, you will write sometimes to 
Uncle Joseph?’ I said, and she answered me, ‘I 
will write often.’ It is three weeks now since that 
time, and here, on my knee, are four letters she has 
written to me. I shall ask your leave to put them 
down open before you, because they will help me 
to get on farther yet with what I must say, and 
because I see in your face, madam, that you are 
indeed sorry for Sarah, my niece, from your heart.” 

He untied the packet of letters, opened them, 
kissed them one by one, and put them down in a 
row on the table, smoothing them out carefully 
with his hand, and taking great pains to arrange 
them all in a perfectly straight line. A glance at 
the first of the little series showed Rosamond that 
the handwriting in it was the same as the hand- 
writing in the body of the letter which had been 
found in the Myrtle Room. 

‘‘ There is not much to read,” said Uncle Joseph. 
** But if you will look through them first, madam, 
I can tell you after, all the reason for showing them 
that I have.” 

The old man was right. There was very little 
to read in the letters, and they grew progressively 
shorter as they became mere recent in date. All 
four were written in the formal, conventionally 
correct style of a person taking up the pen with a 
fear of making mistakes in spelling and grammar, 
and were equally destitute of any personal particu- 
lars relative to the writer ; all four anxiously en- 
treated that Uncle Joseph would not be uneasy, 
inquired after his health, and expressed gratitude 
and love for him as warmly as their timid restraints 
of style would permit ; all four contained these two 
questions relating to Rosamond: First, had Mrs, 
Frankland arrived yet at Porthgenna Tower? Sec- 
ondly, if she had arrived, what had Uncle Joseph 
heard about her? And, finally, all four gave the 
same instructions for addressing an answer :— 
‘ Please direct to me, ‘S. J., Post Office, Smith 
Street, London,’ ”"—followed by the same apology, 
“ Excuse my not giving my address, in case of 
accidents, for even in London I am still afraid of 
being followed and found out, I send every morn- 
ing for letters; so I am sure to get your answer.” 

“T told you, madam,” said the old man, when 
Rosamond raised her head from the letters, ‘‘ that 





I was frightened and sorry for Sarah when she left 
me. Now see, if you please, why I get more 
frightened and more sorry yet when I have all the 
four letters that she writes to me. They begin 
here, with the first, at my left hand; and they 
grow shorter, and shorter, and shorter, as they get 
nearer to my right, till the last is but eight little 
lines. Again, see, if you please. The writing of 
the first letter, here, at my left hand, is very fine— 
I mean it is very fine to me, because I love Sarah, 
and because I write very badly myself—but it is 
not so good in the second letter ; it shakes a little, 
it blots a little, it crooks itself a little, in the last 
lines, In the third it is worse—more shake, more 
blot, more crook. In the fourth, where there is 
least to do, there is still more shake, still more blot, 
still more crook, than in all the other three put to- 
gether. I see this; I remember that she was weak, 
and worn, and weary, when she left me, and I say 
to myself, She is ill, though she will not tell it, 
for the writing betrays her!” 

Rosamond looked down again at the letters, and 
followed the significant changes for the worse in the 
handwriting, line by line, as the old man pointed 
them out. 

““T say to myself that,’”’ he continued, “I wait, 
and think a little; and I hear my own heart whis- 
per to me, Go you, Uncle Joseph, to London, and, 
while there is yet time, bring her back to be cured, 
and comforted, and made happy in your own home! 
After that I wait, and think a little again—not 
about leaving my business; I would leave it for- 
ever sooner than Sarah should come to harm—but 
about what I am to do to get her to come back. 
That thought makes me look at the letters again ; 
the letters show me always the same questions 
about Mistress Frankland ; I see it plainly as my 
own hand before me, that I shall never get Sarah, 
my niece, back, unless I can make easy her mind 
about those questions of Mistress Frankland’s that 
she dreads as if there was death to her in every 
one of them. I see it! it makes my pipe go out; 
it drives me up from my chair; it puts my hat on 
my head; it brings me here, where I have once in- 
truded myself already, and where I have no right, 
I know, to intrude myself again; it makes me beg 
and pray now, of your compassion for my niece, 
and of your goodness for me, that you will not 
deny me the means of bringing Sarah back. If I 
may only say to her, I have seen Mistress Frank- 
land, and she has told me with her own lips that 
she will ask none of those questions that you fear 
so much—if I may only say that, Sarah will come 
back with me, and I shall thank you every day of 
my life for making me a happy man!” 

The simple eloquence of the old man’s words, 
the innocent earnestness of his manner, touched 
Rosamond to the heart. ‘I will do any thing, I 
will promise any thing,’’ she answered, eagerly, 
‘to help you to bring her back! If she will only 
let me see her, I promise not to say one word that 
she would not wish me to say; I promise not to 
ask one question—no, not one—that it will pain 
her to answer. Oh, what comforting message can 
I send her besides! what can I say—” she stopped 


confusedly, feeling her husband's foot touching . 


hers again. 

‘* Ah, say no more! say no more!”’ cried Uncle 
Joseph, tying up his little packet of letters, with 
his eyes sparkling and his ruddy face all in a glow. 
‘Enough said to bring Sarah back! enough said 
to make me grateful for all my life! Oh, I am so 
happy, 80 happy, so happy, my skin is too small to 
hold me!” He tossed up the packet of letters into 
the air, caught it, kissed it, and put it back again 
in his pocket, all in an instant. 

**You are not going ?’’ said Rosamond. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly you are not going yet ?” 

“It is my loss to go away from here, which I 
must put up with, because it is also my gain to 
get sooner to Sarah,’’ said Uncle Joseph. ‘‘ For 
that reason only I shall ask your pardon if I take 
my leave, with my heart full of thanks, and go 
my ways home again.” 

‘* When do you propose to start for London, Mr. 
Buschmann ?” inquired Leonard. 

“To-morrow, in the morning, early, Sir,” ‘re- 
plied Uncle Joseph. “I shall finish the work that 
I must do to-night, and shall leave che rest to Sam- 
uel, my man, and shall then go to Sarah by the 
first coach.” 

‘* May I ask for your niece’s address in London, 
in case we wish to write to you?” 

“She gives me no address, Sir, but the post- 
office; for, even at the great distance of London, 
the same fear that she had all the way from this 
house still sticks to her. But here is the place 
where I shall get my own bed,” continued the old 
man, producing a small shop card. “It is the 
house of a countryman of my own, a fine baker of 
buns, Sir, and a very good man indeed.” 

“ Have you thought of any plan for finding out 
your niece’s address?” inquired Rosamond, copy- 
ing the direction on the card while she spoke. 

“Ah! yes, for lam always quick at making my 
plans,”’ said Uncle Joseph, ‘‘I shall present my- 
self to the master of the post, and to him I shall 
say just this and no more: ‘ Good-morning, Sir. 
I am the man who writes the letters to S.J. She 
is my niece, if you please ; and all that I want to 
know is, Where does she live?’ There is some- 
thing like a plan, I think. Aha!” He spread 
out both his hands interrogatively, and looked at 
Mrs. Frankland with a self-satisfied smile. 

‘*T am afraid,” said Rosamond, partly amused, 
partly touched by his simplicity, ‘‘ that the people 
at the post-office are not at all likely to be trusted 
with the address, I think you would do better to 
take a letter with you, directed to ‘S. J.;’ to de- 
liver it in the morning when letters are received 
from the country ; to wait near the door, and then 
to follow the person who is sent by your niece (as 
she tells you herself) to ask for letters for S. J.” 

‘You think that is better?” said Uncle Joseph, 
secretly convinced that his own idea was unques- 
tionably the most ingenious of the two. ‘‘ Good! 
The least little word that you say to me, madam, 
is a command that I follow with all my heart.” 
He took the crumpled felt hat out of his pocket, 











and advanced to say farewell, when Mr. Frank. 
land spoke te him again. 

“If you find your niece well and willing to 
travel,” said Leonard, ‘you will bring her back 
to Truro at once? And you will let us know when 
you are both at home again?” 

“At once, Sir,” said Uncle Joseph. 
these questions, I say at once.” 

“If a week from this time passes,” continued 
Leonard, “ and we hear nothing from you, we must 
conclude, then, either that some unforeseen obsta- 
cle stands in the way of your return, or that your 
fears on your niece’s account have been but too 
well founded, and that she is not able to travel?” 

“Yes, Sir; so let it be. But I hope you will 
hear from me before the week is out.” 

“Oh, sodoI! most earnestly, most anxiously !” 
said Rosamond. ‘“ You remember my message ?” 

** I have got‘it here, every word of it,” said Un- 
cle Joseph, touching his heart. He raised the hand 
which Rosamond held out to him to his lips, “Tf 
shall try to thank you better when | have come 
back,” he said. ‘‘ For all your kindness to me and 
to my niece, God bless you both, and keep you 
happy till we meet again.” With these words, he 
hastened to the door, waved his hand gayly, with 
the old crumpled hat in it, and went out. 

“*Dear, simple, warm-hearted old man!” said 
Rosamond, as the door closed. “I wanted to tell 
him every thing, Lenny. Why did you stop me?” 

“ My love, it is that very simplicity which you 
admire, and which I admire too, that makes me 
cautious. At the first sound of his voice I felt as 
warmly toward him as you do; but the more | 
heard him talk, the more convinced I became that 
it would be rash te trust him, at first, for fear of 
his disclosing too abruptly to your mother that we 
know her secret. Our chance of winning her con- 
fidence and obtaining an interview with her de- 
pends, I can see, upon our own tact in dealing 
with her exaggerated suspicions and her nervous 
fears. That good old man, with the best and kind- 
est intentions in the world, might ruin every thing. 
He will have done all that we can hope for, and all 
that we can wish, if he only succeeds in bringing 
her back to Truro.” 

‘ But if he fails—if any thing happens—if she is 
really ill?” vale se 3 

**Let us wait till the week is over, Rosamond. 
It will be time enough then to decide what we shall 
do next.” 


“To both 





TLL CALL AROUND AND PAY. 


“Wuart is this?” said Mr. Redwood, as, with 
an indolent, half-indifferent air, he took a folded 
paper from the hand ofa boy. The day was Sat- 
urday—the hour, about one. 

‘“Oh! yes—I see!” he added, a moment after- 
ward. ‘Very well. Say to Barker, I'll .call 
around and pay him. Can't attend to it just 
now.” 

Mr. Redwood's’fire-proof stood only six feet from 
the place where he was sitting—the door was wide 
open—the check-book in sight—and the balance 
in bank was just four thousand dollars. It would 
have taken only a slight effort, and consumed but 
two minutes’ time, for him to have drawn a check 
for sixty-eight dollars and fourteen cents — the 
amount of Mr. Barker's bill. But he was in an 
indolent fram@of mind, and it was so much easier 
to say “I'll call around and pay,” than to rise 
from his quiet position, and go to all the trouble 
of writing a check and taking a receipt. 

The boy looked disappointed, and lingered a 


» moment, 


‘* Did you understand me ?” said the merchant, 
speaking rather sharply. 

“Yes, Sir; but—” 

* But what ?” 

“It is Saturday, Sir—and—and—” 

““T didn’t inquire of you as to the day of the 
week,” was testily answered. 

The boy looked half frightened, and went off in- 
stantly. , 

“ Saturday, indeed!” muttered Mr. Redwood to 
himself. ‘‘A rare piece of information! A bright 
boy, really! What has Saturday to do with the 
payment of my shoemaker’s bill ?” 

“* Did you get the money from Mr. Redwood ?” 
asked the shoemaker, as the boy came in. His 
face had an anxious look. 

“No, Sir. He says he'll call round and pay.” 

“ When ?” 

“ He didn’t mention any time,” replied the boy. 

** Did you tell him that it was Saturday, and I 
had my workmen and workwomep to pay off ?” 

“T tried to, Sir; but it seemed to make him 
angry ; and as he is a good customer—” 

** Too bad! too bad ! ' ejaculated the shoemaker, 
breaking in upon the boy’s words. ‘“ Call round 
and pay! Why didn’t he send the money? That 
would have been easier.” 

Rising from his bench, the shoemaker went to 
his little unpainted pine desk, on which was an old 
square cork ink-stand, and the stump of a quill, 
five inches long, which was dignified by the name 
of a pen, and took therefrom a package of bills, 
He went over them twice before selecting one, for 
there seemed but little promise for that day in any 
of them. 

“Take this to Mr, Glenn,” said he to his boy, 
“and tell him that he wil) particularly oblige m« 
if he will let me have the money. Say that I 
would not trouble him again, but it is Saturday, 
and I have my workmen to pay.” 

The boy was gone nearly half an hour. Mr. 
Glenn’s store was in a distant part of the town, 
though his family, for which Mr. Barker worked, 
lived in the neighborhood. A dozen times befur: 
he came back had the anxious mechanic paused in 
his work and fixed his eyes upon the door, hoping 
for his boy’s return. At last he came in. 

“ Well, Andrew, what success?” He tried to 
speak cheerfully. 

‘‘ Mr. Glenn says he wil! call round and pay.” 

The shoemaker’s countenance fell. He let his 
eyes drop to the work in bis lap, and bent his face 
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downward, so that its expression might be partly 
concealed from the boy. 

“ Did you say that he would oblige me particu- 
larly by settling the bill, as it was Saturday, and 
I had my workmen to pay?” 

“Yes, Sir; but he turned off, saying he didn’t 
wish to hear any thing more from me.” 

Barker sighed, and for some moments sat very 
still upon his bench. Then rising slowly, he re- 
ferred again to his package of unsettled bills. 

“ Suppose you try Mr. Wharton again.” 

The boy shook his head, remarking, with some 
familiarity of manner, 

‘Poor chance there! He’s been going to call 
round and pay these three months.” 

“When did you see Mr. Winton ?” asked the 
shoemaker. 

“ Last week.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“That he would call aroand.” 

“Call around! It’s only a get off! I’m out of 
all patience!” And the perplexed shoemaker grew 
excited. ‘They're all eager enough to get their 
work, and sharp-spoken enough if it isn’t ready to 
the minute. But when it comes to paying, the 
matter is of too little consequence to claim their 
attention. Ah! here’s Mayberry’s account !"—he 
had been running over the bills as he talked.— 
‘* Didn't he promise to settle to-day ?” 

“Yes, Sir, I think he did,”’ replied the boy. 

“Very well. Hurry round to his store, and 
catch him before he goes to dinner.” 

The lad started off with his usual alacrity, and 
Darker sat-down again to work and wait. 

“No money?” The shoemaker read disappoint- 
ment in the boy’s face. 

“ie oe.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Mr. Mayberry said he had just deposited every 
thing for the day, and that he couldn't draw a check 
for so small an amount. Would pay on Monday.” 

A thin, pale, weary-looking woman opened the 
shop door at this moment, and came in. She car- 
ried a basket on her arm, from which she took a 
bundle of ‘‘ uppers” that she had taken to close 
and bind. 

‘‘ Here is the work, Mr. Barkér,” she said, in a 
dejected voice. ‘*I hope you will find it all right. 
They would have been ready two days ago, but 
my husband is very sick, and I've had to be up 
with him all night for three nights.” 

The shoemaker did not see the quality of the 
work as he took the ‘‘ uppers” from the woman's 
basket and made a show of examining them. He 
was only thinking of the woman’s need and her 
expectations. She had performed her part, but 
not a single dollar had he in the house, and how 
was he to perform his part ?. 

‘* How is your husband to-day ?” he asked, kind- 
ly, showing more than usual interest, for he felt 
that he had little more than sympathy to give. 

‘*Not so well,” replied the woman. ‘‘I have 
run down for a few minutes, and left him alone, 
quite as much to get the money for my work as to 
bring it home. The doctor has ordered a little 
wine, and I must get it for him, if it takes all I 
have earned this week.” 

‘* How much does your work come to?” 

‘* Two dollars,” answered the woman. 

The shoemaker went to his desk, and, opening 
it, took out his little cash-box, and made a pre- 
tense of disappointment as he turned it toward the 
woman. It did not contain a single copper. Then 
he drew forth an old pocket-book, and examined 
every compartment, but with no better success. 

‘You are a little too early, Mrs. Blythe,” he 


said, smiling, vet regretfully, “‘a little too early. 


I haven't received my collections for the day. 
Shall I send you up the money?” 

The woman sighed, and looked very much dis- 
appointed, 

‘‘ I’m very sorry, Mrs. Blythe’—the shoemaker 
did not manifest the slightest impatience, for he 
understood the case perfectly —‘* but we find it 
very hard, sometimes, to get in our bills. I've 
had Andrew running around all the morning, and 
he hasn't collected a single dollar so far. It is 
strange how little rich men think of their obliga- 
tions to us poor mechanics, who live, nearly all 
the while, from hand to mouth. If I could always 
get in my small bills, I would be very comforta- 
ble. As it is, I am always in trouble about 
money.” 

Mrs. Blythe stood very still, and answered not 
a word, It was hardly possible for her to leave 
her husband again, and, moreover, she had prom- 
ised to bring him home the wine. 

‘‘I am very sorry, Mrs. Blythe,” repeated the 
shoemaker; ‘ but what is can’t be helped.” 

“Trae, true, I[ learned that long ago,” said the 
woman, with a half despairing sigh. ‘‘The les- 
sons of poverty sink deeply enough into the mem- 
ory. 

* | Will send you up the money in the course of 
an tour or two. Andrew is going out with some 
more bills, I vt. not treuble you to call down 
again, as your husband is so ill.” 

Still Mrs. Blythe lingered. How could she re- 
turn to her sick, exhausted husband without the 
wine that was to send through all the courses of 
his blood a quickening spirit! She had felt as if 
this wine was to be to him the very elixir of life ; 
ond, since it had keen mentioned’ by the doctor, 
she had seen that her husband’s thought was rest- 
ing upon it, to the exclusion of every thing else. 
To go home without it, therefore, was a serious 
thing, and might invelve evil consequences; for 
his condition was one of extreme prostration, and 
the lightest cause might destroy the even balance 
of life just attaiged, and throw a preponderance 
upon the wrong side, 

Slowly, at length, she moved toward the door, 

* You will send up the money, Mr. Barker, right 
oon,” she said, turning partly around, and look- 
ing back at the troubled shoemaker, 

‘The moment I receive it. Andrew is going 
out with some bills immediately.” 

The door opened, noiselessly; with noiseless 
steps a drooping figure wert out, and noiselessly 





the door was shut again. The only sense that 
took record of the circumstance was that of sight. 

Mr. Redwood, the merchant, who thought his 
shoemaker's bill ef so little consequence that he 
would not take the trouble to write a check in or- 
der to cancel it, left his store some two hours after 
the visit of Andrew, and started home to his late 
dinner. On his way he passed a wine store, and 
dropped in to order a case of choice Amontillado, 
the flavor of which he had tried and approved. 

‘Send it home within an hour. I wish a bottle 
for my dinner,” said Mr. Redwood, as he took out 
his pocket-book to pay for the wine. 

“It shall be done,” was the ready answer. 

As the merchant replaced his pocket-book, and 
was buttoning his coat over his breast, a poorly- 
dressed, worn, and feeble-leoking woman came into 
the store, and walked back, -with an air of timid ir- 
resolution, to where the two men—the wine-dealer 
and his customer—were standing. 

““Well, what’s wanted?” said the wine-dealer, 
in a short, imperative voice. 

““My husband is very low, and the doctor has 
ordered him some wine.” The woman’s sad, plead- 
ing tone made it very apparent to the dealer that 
she had come to beg, and not to buy. 

“Has he, indeed!” The voice of the wine-dealer 
was half insulting. 

‘*] failed to get money for my work, and I can 
not go home without the wine. Oh, Sir, if you 
will trust me for a bottle I will certainly come and 
pay you! The money is earned, and it is promised 
this afternoon !’’ 

The wine-merchant laughed, sneeringly, as he 
made answer: 

‘It won't do, my good woman! The trick is 
too stale.” 

“But, Sir—” 

The urgency of the case made Mrs. Blythe im- 
portunate. 

“ There—there! That will do! Go, now!” 
and the wine-merchant waved his hand toward the 
door, impatiently. Mrs. Blythe turned and went 
away, not speaking another word. The eyes of 
Mr. Redwood were on her pale, thin face, and he 
saw there an expression that haunted him, as we 
are sometimes haunted by a face in a picture, for 
many days afterward. . 

‘*A common dodge!” said the wine-merchant, 
in a vulgar way, as the woman passed into the 
street. ‘‘If I had given her the bottle of wine, 
she would have been as drunk as a beast in half 
an hour!” 

Mr. Redwood, in whose memory that parting 
look of Mrs. Blythe had daguerreotyped itself, 
thought differently ; but he gave no utterance to 
his thoughts. 

‘That woman’s story was a true one,” he said to 
himself as he passed on his way homeward. ‘I 
wish I had asked her residence ;” and he looked 
carefully all around him, up and down the street, 
with a kind of vague hope of seeing her. But, 
already too long away from her exhausted hus- 
band, she had hurried back to him with almost 
flying feet. 

‘*Oh, Mary,” whispered a feeble voice as she 
leaned over the bed, “how long you have beén 
away! I fecl very faint—very faint! Have you 
got the wine?” 

Only the bitter wine of sorrow, crushed out from 
an almost breaking heart, had she brought for her 
husband, and as a few drops fell upon his face, she 
whispered back, huskily, 

‘*Mr. Barker could not pay me for my work. 
But he will send thé money in an hour or two, and 
then I will get the wine.” 

A feeble sigh fluttered the breast of the sick 
man; his lids drooped wearily, until the lashes 
lay in two dark lines upon his bloodless cheeks ; 
while a more death-like hue overspread his coun- 
tenance, 

‘‘ Edward! Edward! Oh, Edward! Tusband!” 

Slowly the eyes ef the sick man opened, but 
closed again, heavily, without sending forth a beam 
of intelligence. 

The poor woman’s strength was all gone. Sink- 
ing into a chair, she leaned over upon the bed, and 
laid her face against that of her husband. Its 
coldness chilled her to the heart. Already the 
death-damps were breaking through the relaxing 
pores. A moment she tried to arouse herself to a 
new effort. But hope had died, and the leaden 
pall of despair was on her spirit. 

‘*Mrs. Blythe!” 

It was the voice of Andrew, the shoemaker’s 
boy. ‘ 

‘*Mrs. Blythe!’’ His hand was upon her arm, 
but she stirred not. 

‘Mrs. Blythe! I have brought you the money 
for your work. And Mr. Barker has sent a bottle 
of wine for Mr, Blythe.” 

The voice and words together penetrated the 
shut door of the woman's senses, and, partly arous- 
ing herself, she murmured, as a fuller consciousness 
returned, 

‘Too late! too late!” 

A thrill of horror went through the boy’s frame, 
as, bending over, his eyes rested upon the ashen 
face of a man wearing the ghastly image of death. 

How little dreamed the well-to-do merchant of 
a scene like this, as he sipped his delicately flavored 
sherry, and remarked upon its quality! Ofascene 
like this, which an easy act of justice on his part, 
in the simple payment of a bill, might have pre- 
vented! Once, as he looked at the crystal wine, 
holding his glass to the light, the countenance of 
the poor woman he had seen at the wine-merchant’s 
seemed to glare at him, as if reflected from a mir- 
ror. But the unpleasant vision faded in a moment. 
Between that despairing countenance and his fail- 
ure to pay a trifling bill he recognized no possible 
relation of effect and cause, Yet was it even so! 
—the relation did exist. ’ 

Need we give any new shades to our picture— 
need we turn the kaleidoscope—need we add a word 
by way of application? Whatgood? The lesson 
is complete enough, and all additional groupings 
or colorings would but weaken the moral we seek 
to enforce. 
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PRATTLE AND TATTLE. 


MORNING CALLS. 

My prar Epiror,—I am truly thankful to feel 
the summer has at last begun to set in, though 
“with its usual severity.” One great charm of 
this season is the gradual disappearance of all our 
dear friends, owing to the grand New York move 
out of the city into the country which existence 
imperatively demands we should make at this pe- 
riod of the year. Stupid receptions and unmean- 
ing visiting must come to an end at last. You're 
not a woman, my good Sir, or I was going to ask 
you which is the worse, receiving calls or paying 
them? You can’t have an idea of the process in 
either case; so I need not press you on the subject. 
There are a great many things in this world that I 
detest, but not the least odious among them is 
morning ¢a’ls. What do we visit each other for, 
I wonder? Not a tithe of one’s acquaintance does 
one really sympathize with. Perhaps ten women 
among them do I like sufficiently to sit down and 
enjoy a good chat with; I say perhaps, for proba- 
bly, like Abraham's ten righteous men, they would 
be equally difficult to point out to you. Why do 
we disturb each other, then, by all this tedious 
visiting, and saying “‘ How d’ye do?” and walking 
away again? [I don’t myself care for “ intellect- 
ual” people, and I have a horror of learned people ; 
but I do like people who have their two eyes open 
to see what’s before them, and who have sense 
enough to gossip well. A thorough good gossip is 
my delight. It is a weakness, I own, and so few 
of the women I know have the courage to gossip 
well. What is the use .* our friends, pray, if we 
may not say what we please of them ? 

As to reception-days, I used vainly to hope they 
would be a saving of time, bringing all one’s visitors 
together at once, and allowing one the rest of the 
week to recover from the infliction; but I find they 
are a delusion and a snare. Half one’s “ friends” 
don’t ‘* happen to be visiting” on that day, and the 
other half tell one, confidentially, ‘‘ I prefer coming, 
you know, when you're alone. I can never have 
a word with you, when you are so surrounded by 
others!” In plain English, this means, “I don’t 
choose to dress for a reception, but I have no objec- 
tion to your seeing my old hat and shabby shawl!” 

At this very moment I am resting my exhaust- 
ed frame, after a morning of visitors, wearied with 
the strain on my intellectual powers, I suppose ; for 
a vast range of subjects comes under our tofigues, 
I assure you, and we are rarely at a loss for topics 
of interest. In the first place, one’s immediate 
relatives are generally on terms of sharp shoot- 
ing with one, and a little feminine sparring gives 
piquancy to their visits. Then one’s intimates can 
always be found fault with for something or other, 
either for flirting or extravagance, or for neglect- 
ing one. Those we know less of have to be drawn 
out, you know, upon a system of tactics practiced 
by us all, the chief rule of which is: if the lady 
is married, try the subject of children—talk about 
them and admire them; if she is a housekeeper, 
touch delicately upon servants—talk about them 
and abuse them ; if she is neither, enter boldly upon 
the subject of dress, and you will not have to speak 
long before the sternest woman, if she is a woman, 
will soften and expand, and yield to the genial in- 
fluences of a discussion upon costume. Honestly, 
I have never known this last to fail. Be a woman 
ever so silent, ever so stolid, or ever so stupid, the 
statue warms into life and eloquence at the men- 
tion of the word ‘ dress.” 

Then, you know, it is another rule to admire 
what the caller wears when in her actual presence, 
but to revenge ourselves by describing it as ridic- 
ulous to the next mutual acquaintance we happen 
to see. This is done partly from civility, to put 
her in good humor with herself and us; partly from 
envy, because if she wears any thing rery nice, we 
all want to have it; partly from hypocrisy, and 
because we don’t know what else to say. 

In comes Mrs. A——, simply to show her Paris 
silk. 

‘“‘ How are you all? What an age it is since 
any of you have been to see me! Whaat have you 
all been about? Have you been quite well? How 
charming you look in that pretty morning dress! 
And how are the dear girls ?"’ but her eyes are so 
earnestly fixed on my lace to see whether it is real 
or only imitation, that an answer is quite unnec- 
essary. She remains just long enough to see what 
the whole family is dressed in, and to give us the 
proper time to appreciate her own toilet, when she 
retreats to visit some one else, to whom she will 
say, “ I have just come from the -——. Queer peo- 
ple they are! Will vou believe me? that what’s- 
her-name there was dressed in the most odd way ; 
receiving calls in a light wrapper, my dear—so 
light that it was scarcely decent!” etc., etc. 

In walks Mrs. B , dressed @ rarin, unlike any 
body else, and sitting down with an air beautiful- 
ly unconscious—as if she had no notion every eye 
in the room was fixed upon her, taking rapid in- 
ttntory of the mitiutest details of her attire—she 














chats pleasantly and makes herself very agreea. 
ble. Mrs. B—— is an object of criticism in our 
circle. She is handsome, that we can't dispute ; of 
itself it might be overlooked ; but gentlemen call 
her fascinating, and that is not to be forgiven. It 
is part of our system, I said before, to inspect 
closely, and admire kindly, either by words or 
eyes, what the visitor wears ; en revanche, we, in 
turn, expect our toilets to be regarded with awe 
and admiration when we answer these calls next 
week. While we are gazing and gossiping enter 
several other ladies—Mrs. C——, Mrs. D——, the 
Misses E——, ete. Presently Mrs. B—— rises, 
makes the usual adieur—“ Pray come and see me 
soon !” and sails away, leaving an elegant remi- 
niscence behind her ; and the moment she has gone 
we begin to pull her to pieces. 

Now Mrs. C-— can’t bear Mrs. B——, you 
know; she lives next door to her, and says her con- 
duct is scarcely proper. The best of it was, while 
we were all eagerly giving such excellent reasons 
for disliking her, in came the Smiths, who live 
opposite to the fair subject under the knife, and as 
they ‘‘ don’t speak” either, and hold her in silent 
horror, you may fancy the flow of criticism that 
succeeded ! 

What did they say? I can scarcely repeat it 
all. Had we been to the Joneses, any of us last 
week, and did we see how she *‘ carried on” that 
night? It was really shameful. If she imagines 
people will tolerate such conduct, merely because 
she’s a pretty woman, she’s very much mistaken. 

Oh! she did go to the Joneses’ party, did she ? 
I wonder at her boldness, after all that has been 
said about her goings on with Mr. J.! | But there’s 
no end to some people's brass! What did she 
wear ? 

She wore rose-color satin (I think), and lovely 
lace flounces, real Brussels, and a very pretty 
head-dress. (In short, she looked far too well for 
any of us to put up with it quietly.) 

‘Well, she doesn’t interfere with my style,” ob- 
serves Miss FE ,composedly, ‘TI can afford to 
admire her! She is different altogether.” 

‘Just like her extravagance! Why, I have it 
on very good authority that she has had sixty 
dresses—handsome dresses I mean—since last Pull! 
Where the money comes from to pay all that, if it 
ts paid for, is more than I can see! Mr. B—— is 
not by any means rich, you know !” 

Then every bedy remembers something “ very 
strange,’’ or not “ exactly right,” that poor Mrs. 
RB has done since she left her innocent cradle ; 
and the elder ladies give the younger the full ben- 
efit of their lively recollections as to what “ used 
to be said about her,” and the conversation becomes 
particularly animated among us all. So much for 
a poor woman appearing at a reception with a re- 
cherché toilet. It ought to be a lesson to us, don't 
you think? But, you see, a reception-day is a se- 
rious matter; so much to be said, so much to be 
looked at, so many persons and characters to be 
discussed, that when it’s over I feel I have had a 
day of unusual exertion, and am tired accordingly. 
So good-by, my dear Sir. Yours always. 











ON COMETS. 

In a recent number of Harper's Week/y, our Man 
About Town placed upon record the particulars of 
a ramble about the town in company with the 
Comet. With his usual carelessness as to the 
weightier matters of science, our respected con- 
tr. butor neglected to make certain inquiries of The 
Comet as to his origin, habits of life, and general 
objects; answers to which would have had consid- 
erable general interest just now, as they would 
enable the public to satisfy itself beforehand as to 
the truth of the recent prophecy of Dr. Cumming 
of London, that this earth of ours is to be annihi- 
lated by the comet whose appearance with that 
object has been announced for the 13th of this pres- 
ent month of June. 

In this emergency we are thrown back upon al- 
ready ascertained facts, a few of which we propose 
to now lay before our readers. 

Comets appear to us generally in one of two 
shapes—one, a globular mass, as shown in Figure 
1, on our next page, which represents Encke’s comet 
of 1828 ; and the other, the most general, a round- 
ish mass with a train or tail attached. 

In substance, astronomers suppose them to he 
vapor or nebulous matter, receiving light from the 
sun, about which they make their eccentric orbits. 
In the head of the comet is seen a bright spot, 
called its nucleus, and supposed by some astrono- 
mers to be a substance more solid than the re- 
mainder of the head and the tail. Although the 
advent of a comet in our heavens is considered by 
most people a remarkable event, and in times past 
oceasicned great consternation, their number ap- 
pears to be very considerable—over three and a 
half millions, Arago states. Many hundreds have 
been observed; and on an average they appear 
within our field of observation at the rate of about 
two per year. About two hundred of those ob- 
served have appeared with sufficient regularity to 
determine with some degree of accuracy their or- 
bitual movements, and various of the phenomena 
of their existence. 

One of the most surprising points about comets 
is their prodigious dimensions. The head of the 
great comet of 1811 was a globular mass whose 
diameter measured thrice that of the sun, or nearly 
four million times that of the earth. Its tail was 
130 millions of miles in length. The space it would 
take up in the heavens may be gathered from this, 
that had its head joined the sun, its tail would still 
have extended 30 million miles beyond the earth. 
Suppose the tail to have been solid, this comet 
would have possessed a bulk nearly six hundred 
million times that of the earth. Not less surpris- 
ing than its volume is the speed with which the 
tail of a comet is sometimes shot out from the head. 
The great comet of 1843 had a tail 200 million 
miles in length. This tail was thrown out in less 
than twenty days, and if, as is supposed, it was 
composed entirely of matter issuing from the head, 




















I.—TELESCOPIC VIEW OF ENCKE’S COMET—1828. 


portions of this matter must by some means have 
acquired a velocity of not less than 7000 miles per 
minute, 

From various observations it is deduced that the 
density of cometary matter is immeasurably less 
than that of common air. <A body of it many thou- 
sand miles in thickness has no sensible imperfec- 
tion of transparency, the smallest stars—so small 





Il.—D’ARREST’S COMET, NOW VISIBLE. 


as to be barely discernible by the aid of a powerful 
telescope—being distinctly visible through it with- 
out the least diminution of brightness. The com- 
etary vapor being visible only as it is illumined by 
the sun, it is suppesed that when the comet arrives 
at a certain proximity to the sun, portions of this 
vapor attain so high a temperature from exposure 
to the sun’s heat, that it becomes entirely 
transparent and invisible, just as steam at 
the moment of its escape from the boiler, and 
before its condensation, is transparent and in- 
visible. This accounts for the circumstance 
that the size of the head of a comet is ap- 
parently diminished as it nears the sun. 

In shape scarce any two comets are alike. 
Very often one of these bodies alters in ap- 
pearance, to an extraordinary degree, in a 
marvelously short time. Thus Halley’s 
comet appeared on October 3, 1835, in the 
most usual form of comets, a body or nucleus 
with long flowing tail. By October 9th it 
had assumed the shape shown in Figure 5, 
and on the fifth of November it had the singular 
shape shown in Figure 4. | 

Also, many comets have two or more tails, the | 
number of these appendages being known to range | 
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as high as six. The comet 
of 1807, of whose varying 
shapes some examples are 
given in Figure 6, had two 
such tails, which at various 
times assumed quite differ- 
ent shapes. 

The comet of 1774 had 
no less than six fully de- 
veloped tails. Their edges 
were splendidly defined. 
Their middle was rather 
feebly lighted. The space 
between was as dark as 
the rest of the firmament. 
See Figure 7. 

So much of the nature 
of comets. Their motions 
are very eccentric. ‘Their 
speed is found to increase 
largely as they near the 
sun, gnd decrease as they 
depart upon their courses 
through space. 

Planets near which they 
pass on their course seem 
to attract these nebular 
bodies, and thus often produce material alterations 
in the line of their orbits. They do not, however, 
produce any corresponding alteration in the mo- 
tions of the planets, which fact goes to confirm the 
supposition that their matter is exceedingly light 
and vaporous, 

Their periodic revolutions about the sun are ac- 
complished in very various times—from five years, 
the period of Messier’s comet, to hundreds and 
even thousands of years, the periods of others 
which have been observed, and whose orbits hav« 
been computed. It is, however, an established 
fact, that at each revolution of a comet about the 
sun, it approaches nearer that luminary. And 
from this some speculative astronomers have been 
led to suppose that finally the comet, succumbing 
to the attraction of the sun, falls into that body ; 
and that comets were, in fact, intended by the 
Creator as fuel wherewith to feed the fires of that 
This, however, is mere 


illuminator of darkuess, 
supposition, Hitherto no one has been fortunate 
enough to witness the annihilation of a comet. 
Comets have been, in all ages, objects of appre- 
hension to the ignorant and credulous. Scarce 
any possible accident, from the entire destruction 
of our globe to an epidemic among the cats of 
Westphalia, but these wanderers have been ac- 
cused of being likely to cause, or of having al- 
ready caused. To the action of comets are un- 
hesitatingly ascribed extremes of heat or cold, 
whether general or local; wind and rain, earth- 
quakes and hurricanes, volcanic eruptions, fogs, 
floods, droughts, every form of epidemic disease, 
whether affecting the human race or the animal 
creation ; successful crops or failures ; births and 
deaths of extraordinary men ; the rise and fall of 





empires—in short, all the various notable occur- 
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| far from unlikely, that the 
| question has, from time to 
time, engaged the attention 
of men of science. Accurate 
and long-continued experi- 
ments have, however, satis- 
factorily proven that the 
weather is in nowise affect- 
ed by a comet. 

Until recently, a belief 
prevailed quite extensively 
that comets, in some remote 
way, caused epidemics. So 
late ago as 1829, Mr. Forster, 
an Englislr gentleman, pub- 
lished a book to prove that 
since the beginning of the 
Christian era the periods 
which have been most insa- 
lubrious kave been invaria- 
Lly those at which some 
great comet was visible. To 
prove the absurdity of this, 





it is only necessary to refer 
to numerous comets, whose 
appearance—there being no 
plague to signalize—was su 
posed to foretell the birth or death of some great 
man, the fall of some kingdom, or the eruption of 
some volcano. 

The year of the great plague in London (1665) 
was noted for a comet, which appeared in the 
month of April, and upon which, of course, the 
plague was blamed—no one, apparently, caring 
to settle the question why the malign influence of 
the comet should fall only upon London, not ex- 
tending even to the neighboring towns and vil- 
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5S. 
A comet appeared in the year 590, to which was 
attributed a fearful epidemic which prevailed in 
that year, in the paroxysms of which people were 
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seized with uncontrollable fits of sneezing, gener- 
ally resulting in death, When any one about this 
time sneezed, it became customary to say “ God 
bless you!’’ from which, probably, proceeded a 
similar custom to this day prevalent upon the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

A comet which appeared in 1305 was also the 
harbinger of a plague. 

On the other hand, the comet of 1668 was sup- 
posed to have produced the general and fatal epi- 
demic among cats in Westphalia, previously «l- 
luded to. One, of 1746, was supposed to hav: 
caused the destruction of Lima and Callao by an 
earthquake. A comet which appeared in March, 
1402, was stated by the astrologers of that duy to 
presage the death of Jolin Galeas Visconti, an 
Italian prince. This gentleman, being a devout 
believer in astrologers and comets, duly died-—no 
doubt of fright—and thus, to the great delight of 
the astrologers, made their prediction come true. 

A brilliant comet, visible about 43 n.c., was 
thought by the Romans to be the soul of Julius 
Cwsar, then recently murdered. Comets were 





LiL. — THE GREAT COMLT OF CHARIAS V., WHOSE KREAPPL .MANCL, Is mv ENPLCTRID, 


rences for which ignorant humanity vainly seeks a 
cause, 

That the proximity of a comet should in some 
way affect the temperature of our atmosphere is so 








VIl.—THE SIX-TAILED ComeET or 1744. 


thought to have appeared at the births of Mithri- 
dates and Mohammed to presage their greatness. 
It has even been supposed that the star seen by the 
wise men who came to pay homage to the infant 
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IV.—TELESCOPIC VIEW OF HALLEY'S COMET ON STH NOVEMBER, 1825 


Saviour, was a comet—a cireumstance by no means 


unlikely, nor inconsistent with Scripture truth, 
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V.—HALLEY's COMET ON 9TH OCTOBER, 1835. 


gh- 
out Europe Mohammed IT, had just then taken 
Constantinople, and was advancing upon Vi- 
enna; and this * blazing star” was presumed 
to foretell his complete success, Pope Calix- 
tus IT., alarmed for his own safety and that 
of universal Chnstendom, by a bull under his 


The great comet of 1456 spre d terror thro cr 


Tontifical hand excommunicated and exor- 
cised both Mohammed II, and the comet. 
But, alas, neither against the comet nor the 
conqueror did the bull avail aught. It was 
at this time that the Pope ordaimed that the 
bells of Catholic Churches should be rung at 
noon—possibly to scare the stellar invader- 
which custom of bell-ringing is still con- 
tinued, 

Of all the long supposititious chapter of ac- 
cidents, that of a collision between the earth and a 
comet seems to be the } Astron- 
omers do not pretend to deny the possibility of such 
an occurrence, Two condition 


st improbable. 
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VIII.—ORBIT OF BIELA’S COMET, 
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to be fulfilled in order to bring about a col- 
‘lision: Ist, The path of the comet must at some 
point intersect that of the earth. 2d. The two bod- 
ies must arrive at the point of intersection at the 
same time. The accompanying diagram (Figure 8), 
which shows the orbit of the comet of 1832, and 
its position in relation to our planetary system, 
will make plain to the reader the different motions 
of these bodies, and the great unlikelihood there 
is that any collision could ever take place between 
our earth and a comet. In fact, we have it upon 
the word of a distinguished astronomer that, “‘ al- 
lowing the number of comets passing within the 
earth’s orbit to be the greatest imaginable, and the 
magnitude of these comets, also, to be the greatest 
conceivable of such the chances against a 
collision of the earth with any individual comet 
would still be as two hundred and eighty-one mill- 
ions to one.” That is to say, the chances that 
the comet at present expected will run against our 
planet are as two hundred and eighty-one millions 
against one. One could hardly be safer. 

What would be the consequences of a collision 
no one is able to foretell. 

Delambre tells us that the comet of 1770 passed 
between Jupiter and his satellites without causing 
any sensible perturbation, Sir John Herschel 
says, in express terms, that “the tail of a large 
comet, as far as we can form any idea of it, is com- 
posed of a few pounds of matter, and perhaps only 
of a few ounces.”’ 

Some philosophers have supposed that the mat- 
ter of a comet is a poisonous vapor, and that its 
collision with the earth would poison our atmos- 
phere, and asphyxiate all breathing things. Oth- 
ers have speculated ppon the probability of such a 
meeting producing another general deluge. Whis- 
ton endeavored to prove that the Biblical Deluge 
was actually produced by one of the earlier visits 
of the great comet of 1680. According to Whis- 
ton, too, the earth was originally a comet. We 
will add, in conclusion, that M. Babinet, one of 
the greatest authorities of the age in Physical As- 
tronomy, has gone as far as to say ‘the earth, in 
coming into collision with a comet, would be no 
more affected in its stability than would a railway 
train coming in contact with a fly.” 

As to the comets which are now exciting atten- 
tion in Anserica and Europe, two have been noticed 
by astronomers since the beginning of the present 
year. The first—known as D’Arrest’s—was a tel- 
escopic comet, concerning whose movements but 
little of interest has transpired. Of the other, dis- 
covered on the 18th of March last, by M. Bruhn, 
of Berlin, we give a representation. (See Figure 2.) 
it, also, is invisible to the naked eye. Telescopic 
observers state that no nucleus is visible in its 
centre, and that it is of nearly uniform brightness 
throughout. It seems to be a small and unim- 
portant body. 

It is the great comet of 1556, whose return is 
looked for during the present month (June), and 
whose advent has excited the fears of the ignorant 
and credulous in various parts of the world. Our 
representation of this comet (Figure 3) is taken 
from an ancient volume, wherein its mysterious 
powers are set forth at great length, and with con- 
siderable of the eloquence engendered of fear. As- 
tronomers noticed that the comet of 1264 resembled 
exceedingly in its march that which had so alarmed 


- Charles V. in 1556. They attributed to that comet 


a period of two hundred and ninety-two years, and 
predicted its return in 1848. But in 1848 no comet 
appeared. The world has patiently waited, think- 
ing that the perturbating influences of other planets 
might retard its movements some years. 

M. Bomme has calculated a delay of ten years 
from the effect of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Ura- 
nus, Neptune, the Earth, Venus, and Mars. But 
there remains an uncertainty of two years, more 
or less, as to ite next return, which otherwise would 
take place in 1858. Thus the comet ought to re- 
appear between the present time and 1860; but no- 
thing whatever authorizes any one to affirm that it 
is to come this year more than in 1858, or in 1859, 
or in 1860. 

Meantime a Belgian almanac-maker took the 
matter in hand, and predicted that this comet 
would strike the earth on the 13tlnof June. From 
this gentleman’s almanac-prediction have come all 
the rumors, the alarms, and excitements of the 
present year. A Paris correspondent writes: ‘‘ For 
a fortnight we have not been able to step out with- 
out hearing the cry, ‘ Here is the end of the world! 
a fall description of the comet of June 13, only one 
sou!’” Women have miscarried; crops have been 
neglected ; wills have been made; comet-proof suits 
of clothing have been invented; a cometary life 
insurance company (premiums payable in advance) 
has been created; and our ‘‘ Man about Town” has 
funcied himself walking the streets with a verita- 
ble blazing star—all because an almanac-maker 
of Liege thought proper to insert, under the week 
commencing June 13, ‘‘ About—this—time—ex- 
pec. —a—Comet.” 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Extent or CuristiAn Misstons.—The whole 
Church, Catholic as well as Protestant, is awaken- 
ing to a sense of her duty to take advantage of the 
advance of the influence of Christian nations in 
unchristian lands, to enable her to spread abroad 
the kingdom of Christ among men. The general 
Charch sets in divisions, under the form of Mis- 
sionary Societies, and the aggregate results give 
cheering promise of success. As a specimen of 
this general movement, we give a condensed view 
of the operations of the Church Missionary Society 
of England, as exhibited at its late anniversary. 

The income of the past year had amounted to 
£123,174 12s. 9d,, being an excess over the income 
of last year of £7966. ‘The Society had added to 
its list of Vice-presidents, since the last meeting, 
the Marquis of Blandford, the Earl of Radnor, Lord 
Wriothesley Russell, the Bishop of 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Bishop 


Carlisle, and Vice-Admiral Hope. The Society 








had now 131 stations in various parts of the world, 


gagement with the Society 38 European laymen 
(schoolmasters, lay agents, printers, etc.) ; 12 Eu- 
female teachers (exclusive of missionaries’ 
wives); 1872 native and country born catechists 
teachers of all classes; and 18,724 communi- 
cants. 

Westeyan Metnopist Misstonary Soctery, 
EnGianp.—We believe this Society stands next 
to the Church Missionary Society in the extent of 
its resources, and in advance of it in the extent of 
its operations. At its late anniversary, in Exeter 
Hall, London, the capacious stage was filled with 
distinguished men from all parts of the world, and 
the vast building was crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity. The first to ascend the stage was the vener- 
able Doctor Bunting, Senior Secretary of the Soci- 
ety, followed by the Chairman, the Treasurer, the 
Secretaries, and many principal friends of missions. 
On the stage were observed missionaries from many 
distant lands; and upon seeing them there one was 
reminded of the remark of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia when in England. He said: ‘‘I don’t 
care to see your household troops ; but show me 
the men who have won distant empire for you in 
the far East, and have held it.”” So that vast as- 
sembly wished to see rather the men who had 
planted the cross in distant and dangerous places ; 
and they were gratified. There on the platform 
were, Rev. W. B. Boyce, from Australia; Rey. E. 
E. Jenkins, from India; Rev. William Shaw, from 
South Africa; Rev. J. Calvert, from the Feejee Isl- 
ands, and others. These were some of the soldiers 
of the Cross who had planted the kingdom of Christ 
in the dark places of the earth. Then there were 
distinguished visitors from other Churches—among 
them, Rev. F. Monad, of France, and Dr. M‘Crie, 
of Scotland, who had already preached one of the 
missionary sermons. 

The Honoras_e Artuur Firzceraup Kix- 
NAIRD, M.P., took the chair, and for six hours, 
without intermission, that vast assembly attended 
upon the exercises of the Anniversary. Address 
followed address, with new and then a volunteer 
from some distinguished visitor. But the marked 
and crowning feature of the meeting was the read- 
ing of a brief of the Annual Report. It was read 
in a very masterly manner by the Rey. J. H. James, 
a son of a former missionary secre . Itshowed 
the receipts of the Society for the evfrent year to 
be about £119,000, which is nearly $600,000. In 
conclusion, the Report referred to a suggestion 
made in Yorkshire, and which had been accepted 
at the Missien-House in London, and was now of- 
fered to the Society in Exeter Hall. The sugges- 
tion was, that the Society raise £150,000 the next 
year. This would be nearly $750,000. As if by 
inspiration, the speakers and the assembly caught 
the suggestion; and, after careful consideration, 
the most cautious friends of missions declare it 
will be done. In proportion to the number and 
wealth of the Wesleyan Methodist connection, we 
believe they stand in advance of all other Churches 
in Christendom in their missionary operations. 

The following general summary presents a view 
of the Society’s labors and agency : 

Stations, called Circuits ... 458 
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On trial for Church Membership oesses 
Scholars, deducting for those who attend both 

Day and Sabbatt. Schools .......... ecveerecs 92,619 
Printing Establishments ...........+.0eeeeee0e 8 

Roman CAtuoutc Misstons 1x Curna.—We 
have already alluded to the well-organized and 
wide-spread missionary arrangements of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in India. We find that their 
missionary interests in China are to be well digest- 
ed and well officered. For this purpose Shanghai 
is selected as the centre of operations, and the chief 
Bishopric is to be established there, and a large 
plot of ground which the French possess there is 
to be strongly occupied and fortified. As we said 
some time ago, France protects the missions of the 
Roman Catholic Church in all parts of the world. 


EvANGELIcAL ALLIANCE.—The next meeting 
of this body, which represents the strivings of the 
Protestant churches for a closer union among them- 
selves, is to be held in Berlin, Prussia, in Septem- 
ber next, at the special invitation of the King. 
There is a general movement in England, and in 
all Protestant countries, looking to a good repre- 
sentation in Berlin, 

Prorestaxt MovEmMENT In HunGAry.—A Vi- 
enna letter of the 28th ult. states that a deputation 
of the Protestants of Hungary had been received 
by the Emperor, to make known the wishes of the 
Reformed Church in Hungary : 

The Privy Councilor de Lonyai addressed the Emper- 
or in the Magyar language, in the name of his co-1 - 
ionists, and besought him to grant to the Church of Hun- 
gary the right of convokin Spee synod, to deliberate 
on an 01 ic statute for the Church and schools of that 
creed. Emperor replied in the same language with 
his usual affability, and promised the deputation that 
their request should be taken into consideration and ac- 
ceded to as much as possible. He assured them of his 
constant solicitude for the welfare of his Protestant sub- 
jects, and recommended them to have confidence in him, 

In Bavaria THE STATE AND CuuRCcH IN Con- 
FLict.—A letter from Munich states that the indi- 
cations of a misunderstanding between the Gov- 
ernment and the high ecclesiastical authorities are 
increasing: ‘‘ The Minister of Worship, it may be 
remembered, has ordered that the preaching of the 
Jesuits shall no longer take place without his per- 
mission; but the Pope’s Nuncio has protested 
against the order, as contrary to Article twelve of 
the Concordat, and the Archbishop of Munich, in 
spite of it, has directed that a series of sermons 

-Shall be delivered in that city next month. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the police will interfere 
to prevent them from taking On the other 
hand, the Government has caused the Roman Cath- 


olic paper, the People’s Messenger, to be seized sev- 








eral times; and has warned it that its line of con- 
duct is contrary to the spirit of religion, and can 
not fail to produce distrust and discontent, and to 
undermine all civil and religious authority. The 
Archbishop, on the contrary, has addressed to the 
editors a communication, in which he speaks to 
them with the highest eulogium.” 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Prerry Excuse ror A Wire Brater.—The treasure 
which we value most we hide. 


ComMONPLACE, BUT How True! — Your Pessimist, 
who is always doubting, always sneering, is only the 





Laquais of society, who is perpetually giving the dirty 
habits of others a good brushing, yet does not see 
the mud that is upon his own. 





A SHAKSPEARIAN NOTE AND QUERY. 

We put it to Mr. Payne Collyer, to be considered in 
his next edition of 8! whether the advice of 
Polonius to his son is not liable to emendation, 
ed by female fashions of the present time. Siakspeare, 
there can be no doubt of it, in his prescience, knew that 
lovely woman in 1857 would hoop herself in her petti- 
coats like a beer-barrel with iron surroundings. (We 
only hope that in the meteoric convulsions of the coming 
summer, no fair creature smitten by lightning will fall 
through her petticoats like so mtch cigar-ash ; but we 
think the occurrence very probable.) However, there 
can be no doubt that the words of Polonius— 

** The friend thou hast and his affections tried 

Grapple him to thy soul with hooks of steel—” 


ought to gead— 
** The maid thou hast and her affections tried, 
Grapple her to thy soul with hoops of steel." 

In these days, Vulcan makes half Venus; and a man 
does not py! unite himself to the bone of his bone and 
the flesh of his flesh, but to the metal of his metal. It is 
not fair to the memory of the good and gracious Tal- 
fourd that every woman should insist upon being the 
heroine of her own Jon. 


Dr. Roger Long, the celebrated astronomer, was walk- 
ing one k evening with a gentleman in Cambridge, 
when the latter came to a short post fixed in the pave- 
ment, but to which, in the earnestness of conversation, 
taking to be a boy standing in the path, he said hastily, 
**Get out of the way, boy!” 

“That boy,’ said the doctor, very seriously, “‘is a 
post-boy, who never turns out of the way for any body.” 








* Pa, has dogs got wings?" 
OF No, child! Don't you know better than 
t 


“Why, pa, a boy says in this paper that a big dog flew 
at him and bit him. So I guess dogs is got wings fing 


Prejudice may be compared to a misty morning in 
October; @ man goes forth to an eminence, and he sees 
at the summit of a neighboring hill a figure, apparentl 
of gigantic stature, for such the imperfect medium throug’ 
which he is viewed would make him appear; he goes for- 
ward a few steps, and the figure advances toward him; 
the size lessens as they approach; they draw still near- 
er, and the extraordinary appearance is gradually but 
sensibly diminished ; at last they meet, and perhaps the 
pfee he had taken for a monster proves to be his 

rother. 


“Do you know Mr. ——?”" asked one friend of anoth- 
er, referring to an old gentleman who was famous for his 
fondness for beer. ‘* Yes, Sir, I know him very well.” 
“ What kind of a man is he?" ‘* Why, in the morning 
when he gets up he is a beer-barrel, and in the evening 
when he goes to bed he is a barrel of beer." 


A colored woman in Baltimore, who was exhibiting 
several of her children the other day, among them one 
with a lighter skin, said that she ‘‘could not bear dat 
child, kase he was too light a color and showed dirt so 
easy. 














An nobleman once sent his son te Row- 


with a note, in which his father said of his hope- 

Se ne ae ee are 

hidden in a napkin.” The eccentric but shrewd divine 

kept the youth a few weeks under his care, and then sent 

him “aT es his father = the following laconic mes- 

sage: “I have shaken napkin at a and 
found nothing in it." * — 


A pleasant and cheerful wife is a rainbow set in the 
sky, when her husband's mind is tossed with storms and 
tempests; but a dissatisfied and fretful wife is like a 
thunder-cloud charged with electric fluid. 


Mr. Smith sat ae paper at home in the morn- 
ing before leaving for his store, when the boy of a neigh- 
bor entered with the usual way: 
“Mr. Smith, pappy wants to borrow your Sun a few 
minutes this morning.” 
* Tell your pappy,” said Mr. Smith, “that I am usin 
my Sun, but’* (drawing a penny from his pocket po | 
handing it to the boy) “‘here's a penny which I am not 
just now, with which he can buy one. Tell him 
he needn't gst himself out of the way to return it to-day, 
I will send for it when I want it, the same as I frequent- 
ly have to do for my paper.” 


A gentleman complimented a lady on her improved 
appearance. ‘‘ You are guilty of flattery,” said the lady. 
“ Not so,” replied the —, “for I vow you are 


as asa 

Lyey one rejoined the lady, ‘‘I thought you guilty 
of flattery only, but now I find you actually making 
game of me." 

* Pompey,” said a -natured gentleman to his col- 
ored man, “I did not know till to-day that you had been 
whi; last week.” - 

¥ "t you, massa?" replied Pompey; ‘‘ why I knew 
it in the time of it.” aa Ais: 


“Would you like me to give you a sovereign?’ asked 
@ little boy of a gentleman he met in the street. 

“To be sure I would,” was the reply. 

“Very well, then,” said the boy, *‘do unto others as 
you would others should do unto you." 


A Quaker, it is said, took a remarkably fine-looking 
horse to market for and asked a high price for it. 
The animal attracted much notice, a bargain was soon 
struck, the money paid, and a receipt given. The bw 
was exam his purchase with scrutinizing per: ad 
tion, when the Quaker said, 

“ Well, friend, dost thou see any fault in him?” 

“None whatever," was the answer. 
an will he ever sce any in thee,” said the Qua- 























“My German friend, how long have you been mar- 


“Vell, dis is a ting that I seldom don’t like to talk 
about, but ven I does, it seems so long as it never vas.” 


Jeremiah Mason said: “ Unless a man occasionally tax 
his faculties to the utmost, they will soon begin to fail.” 
President John Adams said to Mr. Quincey, whom he 
found reading Cicero, ‘It is with an oid man as with an 
pa Freeh if you wish to get any work out of him, you 
m 





work him all the time.” se two rules, so far as 
in’ t is concerned, the secret of a green and 
vigorous old age. 








Men and women are extinct—they died about sixty 
d gentlemen have 


eee, Se neces Ladies an 





invented what he calls the * Patent Never-failing 7 
or Wi " The invention 
sists of a small yo awe 4 
ofthe he's lg, einting a: an angle of forty ive degrees 
‘s an 
toward the ground. hen the with this instru- 
ment on her legs, enters the garden in the after 
the seeds, and puts her foot forward to the 





“Did you say you considered Mr. Smith insanc?" 
asked a lawyer of a witness in a criminal case, 

** Yes, Sir, I did.” 

“Upon what comets did you base that impression ?" 

“Why I lent him a silk umbrella, and five dollars in 
money, and he returned them both.” 


The man who was ‘‘torn by conflicting emotions” is 
now sewed up. 


“Jake,” said a farmer one day to his mower, “do you 
know how many horns there are in a dilemma" 

“Well, no, not ‘zactly,"’ replied Jake, ** but I know 
how many there are in a quart of good Monongshela." 
Jake was a bit of a wag, and said himself that he knowed 
a thing or two. ; 


The follow: 
quisite. It is the very essence of fa 
ed to a lady upon whose bosom a 
melted : 











, from one of the old British poets, is ex- 
It was address- 
of snow fell and 


“The envious snow comes down in haste, 
To prove the breast less fair ; 
But grieves to see itself surpassed, 
And melts into a tear." 
“ Pehaw !" says an exchange, ‘‘ we can beat that any 
time. Look here: 
** Down her white bosom rolled the tear— 
We know it hadn't oughter— 
Until at last—at last—oh, dear! 
Her clothes were wet as water.” 





“ An’ will ye be afther telling me what kind o' baste ye 
call this ?" said a newly arrived Irishman, holding up a 
wasp between his thumb and finger. ‘ Och, murier, 
spake quick, for he's biting me!"’ 





When a man says, “I'll do it at my leisure,” you may 
take it for granted that he will not do it at all. 





Be gentle to the new-laid egg, 
For eggs are brilliant things; 

They can not fly until they're hatched, 
And have a pair of — 

If once you break the tender shell, 
The wrong you can't redress ; 

The “‘ yolk’ and white will all run out, 
And make a dreadful “ mess." 


*Tis but a little while at best, 
That hens have power to lay— 
To-morrow eggs may addled be, 
That were quite fresh to-day. 
Oh! let the touch be very light, 
That takes them from the keg; 
There is no hand whose cunning skill 
Can mend a broken egg! 


Ay—touch it with a tender touch, 
For till the egg is 
Who knows but that unwittingly, 
It may be smashed and ¢ 
The summer breeze that 'ginat it blows, 
Ought to be stilled and hushed: 
For eggs, like youthful purity, 
Are “orful" when they're squshed. 


When woman succeeds, says the Pennsylvanian, ac- 
cording to the fanatical cant of the day, e is, when 
they succeed in unsexing themselves, we shall expect to 
darn stockings, make night-caps, cook the food, and rock 
the children, while some of the strong-minded make a 
speech at a political cavous, or in a row at elec- 
tions. Advertisements will appear in this wise : 

“ WantsEp.—An able-bodied man to do piain sewing in 
a small family. One who understands housc-work gen- 
erally preferred. 

“WanTED To Hirg.—The subscriber, living in the 
country, wishes to hire eight or ten young ladies to do 
out-of-door work for the ensuing year. None need apply 
who are not well acquainted with hedging and ditching, 
and who have had experience in planting corn, mowing, 
digging, laying wall, sharpening rails, and drawing logs. 
One or two will be required to be skilled in blacksmith- 
ing—particularly in horse-shoeing."* 


Lord Bacon tells of his father, Sir Nicholas, that when 
appointed a judge on the Northern Circuit, he was, by 
one of the malefactors, mightily importuned to save his 
life, which when nothing he said did avail, he at length 
desired his mercy on account of kindred, 

** Prithee,” said my Lord Judge, * how came that in?" 

‘*Why, if it please you, | Lord, your name is Bacon 
and mine is Hog; and in all ages hog and bacon have 
been so near kindred that they are not to be separated."’ 

** Ay, but,” replied Lord Bacon, *‘ you and | can not 
be kindred except you be hanged; for Hog is not Bacon 
until it be well hanged.” 











Rabel poems eogiing heme tut Ses. 
% provision store, w’ piece 
salt pork, which he ca‘ under his arm as neatly r ded 


up as if it had been a Russian bound copy of Watts on its 
way to a fashionable church. “ What ye got there ?—a 
prayer-book ?"’ bawled an acquaintance. ‘+ No—not ex- 
actly,” said Smith, “it’s a little (p) salter !" 


PRS o a Lape! | water differ from a man throw- 
4 wife over a ige? One is water in the pite 
the other is pitch her in the water. — 


When sorrow left its traces, what became of the rest of 
the harness ? 


An Alabama paper publishes sew , Supposed 
to be very beautiful, the author being a live of 
one of the States. We think it very likely; here is a 

ni 
“‘And dreams did visit me—so t, 
An Elysium could only beget : 
They brought me such dees delight, 
I never, never can forget them.” 


Pn Fol world is stronger than a man except his 


A destitute woman called ona certain family for some- 
eo A Nope lag pole her 
bask having a small or w-slip in her ha: 
she was offered potiiiumnenl ss oe fin it, we 
Ma'am !"' washer offended reply, ‘I am poor enough, 
God ‘knows, but I can't go corn meal; when I come to 
that I mean to starve |” a 

A.goet old er lady, after ga to the extrav- 
agant yarns of a storekeeper as as her patience 
would allow, said to him, “ Friend, what a pi vat is a 
sin to lie, when it seems so necessary in thy b 


A paper giving an account of Toulouse, France. says, 
«fe hs eee aeieroae 60,000 inhabitants Lai 
entivey og 4 taining tants Lud? 


Fanny Fern o| to : 
on y bjects to men tears; she says it 


























is 
privileges." 


we pary: did you ask Hicks for that money f* 


yates heer, 
all he said just kicked me into the road. That's 


A poor Irishman, who for a license to sell ar- 
unt cptctta, batty aetatiodta os to Mn nae 
the trust, replied, ‘Ah! sure it is not much of a charac- 
ter that a man needs to sell rum!" 


it on woman's valuable ‘“* water 
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Two weavers were con’ one day on authorship, 
when one of them observed the man “ Finis’ was a 
great author ; he had seen that writer's name attached to 
a great many books. “ Ye must be a stu blockhead," 
ied the other; “that man ‘ Fin 

nter.” 


“TI never was ruined but twice,” said Voltaire ; “once 
when I lost a lawsuit, and once when I gained one.” 








lent. Bei 
thought Ba! 


letter set off, and on arriving at Newbury, feeling, as usual, 
very nervous, she said to her confidant, ** Long as Sir 
Walter has attended me, he has never explained to me 
what ails me, I havea great mind to open bis letter and 
see what he has stated of my case to the Bath physician.” 
In vain her friend represented to her the breach of confi- 
dence this would be. She opened the letter and read, 
‘Dear Davis, keep the old lady three weeks, and send 
her back again.” 


Sheridan being asked what wine he liked best, replied, 
“The wine of other people.” 


“ Now, waiter, what's to pay?” ‘* What have you had, 
Sir?’ ‘Three fish.” “Only bronght up two, Sir.” “I 
had three—two trout, and one smelt.” 

** My lad,” said a lady to a boy carrying newspapers, 
“tare you the mail boy?" ‘You doesn't think I'ze a 
female boy, duz ye?" 














ENIGMA. 
Cut off my head, and singular I am; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 
Cut off both head and tail, and, strange to tell, 
Although my middle’s left, there's nothing there. 


What is my head cut off? A sounding sea. 
What is my tail? It isa roaring river, 
Within whose eddying deeps I peaceful play, 
A parent to soft sounds, though mute for ever. 


Cut off my head—and odd I shall appear; 

Cut off my tail—and Co., the plural's here; 
Cut off both head and tail, and, strange to tell, 
Although my middle’s left, 0—nothing’s there. 
What is my head cut off? A sounding C. 
What is my tail ent off? The river D, 
Within whose eddying deeps I float around, 

A Cod—the parent of a noiseless sound ! 


“ The early bird catches the worm.” 

“Served him right; he had no business to be up so 
early.” 

“No, no. It means if you would catch the worms, you 
must get up early.” 

** Well. if any body wants worms for breakfast, let him 
get up and catch ‘em. I don't.” 


Talking of Sydney Smith's cool idea of “ taking off his 
flesh and sitting in his bones,” as being the highest imag- 
inable degree of airy comfort nowadays. 

**T can better that,” said Covertop. 

Covertop roomed with us, in the days when, “ with his 
hat on, his house was thatched,” and on rising in the 
morning, he always roofed his house, as the first step to 
his toilet, looking very like a gentleman in Georgia uni- 
form, the while, Hence his sobriquet. 

* Better what ?” 

‘+ «Sit in his bones,’ I can better that.” 

“Impossible! How?" 

- “Why,” said Covertop, gravely, “I'd knock the mar- 
row out, and have a draft h."* 


Visrror (to convict). “ Well, my friend, what are you 
in for?" 

PRISONER. ““Me? why, I'm in for getting out if I 
can!" 


The crowd of men expecting office under the new Ad- 
ministration is great. The verdancy of some is most 
laughable. They have an idea that all offices are to be 
vacant; that the ‘first come first serve’ rule will be 
adopted; that men must be on hand to “ pick and take,” 
as they do a seat at a Western hotel at dinner time. 
One of these gentlemen on Monday last was seen in the 
great hall of the Treasury Department, He walked up 
to a good-looking gentleman who was seen approach- 
ing, and said: 

“Can you inform me what good office will be first va- 
cant?” 

The gentleman replied, “I expect mine will be, Sir."’ 

** What is it worth 7" said the stranger. 

** Three thousand a year,” was the response. 

** Good," said the applicant; ‘‘ I'll take that; will you 
give me yourname?’ Itwasdone. But the incumbent 
remains. 

















: ‘Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
. May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 

More exquisite than when nectarian juice 

Renews the life of joy in happier hours, 

It is a little pres to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned ‘twill fall 

Like choicest music. 





Latour Mauburg lost his leg at the battle of Leipsic. 
After he had suffered amputation with the greatest cour- 
age he saw his servant crying, or pretending to cry, in 
the corner of the room. ‘None of your tical 
tears, you iGle dog!" said his master; ‘‘ you know that 
you are glad, use now you will only have one boot to 
clean instead of two,” 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Feanxuin Square, Monday Evening, June 1, 1857. 
Tus Foreign Trade of the port was again large last 
week, as the following table will show: 
Imports. Exports. 

Week ending May 80, 1857 $4,340,989. . . .$1,102,7385 

Corresponding week, 1856 4,022,‘75.... 1,475,628 
Increase.........+ $318,614 





$372,893 


Wednesday and Saturday steamers. The exact export 
of the week was $2,714,001, against less than half that 
amount last year. Owing, however, to the accumulation 
of specie in the Bank vaults, and to the absence of spec- 
ulation, the drain has not been felt, nor have the Banks 
felt it necessary to adopt any stringent measures for pro- 
tection. Money is quite easy, at 7 and 8 on first class 
paper and on call, the demand falling short of the supply. 

After a severe decline in stocks we have had a brief 
reaction, in which all the speculative stocks except Mich- 
igan Southern have shared. Erie, after falling to 32, has 
rallied to 39; Central has risen from 88 to 87; Cleveland 
and Toledo from 62 td 66, and so on throughout the list. 
Michigan Southern is much weaker than it was this time 
last week at two or three per cent. higher price. The 
only stocks really sought for in the market are first class 
mortgage bonds and State securities, 








y for 

Ordi to extra State Flour $6 75 @ 15; 
ordinary to fancy Western do. $6 75 @ $7 00; low to 
tra Western do. $6 95 @ $10 00; fancy to extra 

ne to extra Canadian 
do. $6 75 @ $8 75; low mixed to choice extra Southern 
$7 50 @ $9 75; fineto superfine Rye Flour $4 25 @ 
$6 00; Corn Meal, $4 00 for Jersey, and $4 50 for Bran- 
yy barrel. White Wheat $1 70 @ $1 92}; Red 

eat $1 45 @ $1 75; Mixed Corn, in store, $1 00 @ 

$1 01; Yellow Corn $1 02 @ $103; White Corn $1 01 
@ $1 03; Northern Rye $1 25 @ $1 30; Western Oats 
69 @ 71 c.; State Oats 65 @ 69 c.; Jersey Oats 64 @ 68 
c.; and Barley $1 45 @ $1 65, per bushel. The death, 
on Sunday morning, of Theodore Banks, Esq., President 
of the Corn Exchange Association, ioned a lull in 
business to-day. Cotton was moderately dealt in at ir- 
regular prices. Middling Uplands 14 @ 14} ¢.; do. 
Gulfs 14¢ @ 14} c., per pound. Provisions continued in 





per barrel; Bacon 11} @ 13} ¢. per 
pound; Lard, in barrels, 144 @ 14} c.; New State But- 
ter 18 @ 26 c.; Cheese T @ 11 ¢., per pound. Groceries 
were less sought after, and prices leaned in favor of buy- 
ers, though no actual change transpired, save in Molasses, 
which declined 2 @ 4 c. per gallon. Stocks, in first 
hands to-day, included 12 sop hogsheads and 10,519 bar- 
rels of Molasses, with 76,600 hogsheads, 12,000 bags, and 
23,1383 boxes of Sugar. Hay, Hemp,.and Grass Seeds 
were dull and heavy, as before quoted. Lops were in 
poor supply and fair demand, closing at 7 @ 42 c. per 
pound. Tobacco was quiet, yet stifliy held. Domestic 
Whisky appeared inactive and unsettled, though owners 
were selling small lots at 56 @ 36} c. per gallon. Wool 
was very lightly dealt in at old figures. 

The Live Stock Market was much depressed, chiefly by 
the influence of city buyers, who worked resolutely for 
a reduction in prices. Beef Cattle were brought down 
nearly ic. per pound, The week's receipts, accordiug to 
returns from the principal markets, reached 5060 Beeves, 
870 Milch Cows, 843 Veal Calves, 4329 Sheep and Lambs, 
and 3205 Swine, against £743 Beeves, 375 Milch Cows, 
1160 Veal Calves, 4.57 Sheep and Lambs, and 4534 Swine 
the preceding week. New York, Illinois, and Ohio fur- 
nished the bulk of the Beeves offered. The range of 
prices at the Forty-fourth Street Market last Wednesday 
was from 9} for the poorest to 14 c. for premium cattle, 
per pound—the general average having been 114 c. per 
pound. An effort on the part of sellers to lessen the ap- 

rent supply by removing a large number of animals 
rom the yard early Wednesday morning, was of no avail 
in sustaining prices. Large numbers of cattle were left 
unsold Wednesday evening. Milch Cows, with their 
calves at their sides, were in fair demand at uniform quo- 
tations. Veal Calves were less abundant, but they were 
sparingly inquired for, and prices showed no improve- 
ment, Sheep and Lambs were rather plentier and cheap- 
er, yet they were in only moderate request. The bulk 
of the week's sales were effected at from $4 50 @ $3 .5 
per head. Swine were in demand, and were worth 6} @ 
6% c. for live, and S¢ @ 32 c. for dressed, per pound. 

The Country Produce Market was comparatively free- 
ly supplied, throughout the week, with new vegetables, 
which, in consequence, were less valuable, and more 
generally inquired for, a reduction in prices inducing an 
extended consumption. Some new fruits, chiefly Straw- 
berries, were also obtainable, but at high rates, and the 
demand for such was rather limited. Eggs, Butter, and 
— were plentier and cheaper. Other articles varicc 

tile. 


WHOLESALE Prices OpTAINED BY Propucens aT Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 













Apples, per barrel ..... eovetsecscons $400 @ $809 
“* — Dried, State, per pound..... ll @ 13 
~ ** Southern, per pound . 1 @ 12 
Strawberries, per quart box ......... m @ 5S 
Dried Peaches (peeled), per pound... 16 @ 20 
S - (unpeeled), per pound. 10 @ 11 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ........... 75 @ $150 
Potatoes, old, per barrel @ $500 
- new, per barrel ........... @ $650 
" Sweet, per barrel @ $500 
Onions, old, per barrel ... @ $400 
ad new, per barre @ $500 
Beets, per barrel ...... Ho @ _ 
Turnips, per barrel be — 
“ new, per 100 bunches. ..... $500 @ $600 
Garlic, per 100 bunches............ - Tee — 
Tomatoes, per Dox......++-+sseeeee 624 @ ri) 
Asparagus, per dozen ............-. $100 @ $125 
Maple Sugar, per pound ..........+. ll @ 13 
Spinach, per seecveces - $100 @ $125 
Lettuce, per hundred ooo +» $200 @ $300 
Shallots, per 100 bunches ... 00 @ $100 
Rhubarb, per dozen......... ee n” @ 15 
Green Peas, per le cece ° $500 @ $700 
White Beans, per bushel........ $200 @ $2 25 
Green Beans, per bushel............ $400 @ _ 
Butter, Western, per pound ......... 17 @ 22 
‘* State, per pound ........ eves 1s @ g 
Cheese, State, per pound. . 7@ il 
See, 90 gene acenos 144 @ 14% 
Eggs, sh, per dozen . b @ 16 
Fowls, per pound............ agentes 5 @ 20 
Ducks, Domestic, per pound,....... 20@ 28 
Turkeys, per pound...... eecccccees 4 @ 20 
Geese, per pound ........cescceses e 10 @ 18 
Pigeons, per dozen........ eoeccess - S125 @ $275 
Yellow Leg Snipe, per dozen........ $225 @ $300 
Beef, per pound ...... eerceceseeses ° %@ 13 
Mutton, per pound ............. cove 10 @ 14 
Lamb, per pound .... nr @e@ 20 
Veal, per pound....... pavenns coves 9 @ 12 
Pork, per pound.......sseceeeceeess 8 @ 9 








NEW BOOKS, &c. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
VISON & PHINNEY, 321 Bsoapwary, 
lave Published ; 
WELLS’ SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS: 
An attractive book for Schools and the Family, present- 
ing the philosophical explanation of every-day occur- 
rences, and forming an engaging Introduction to the 
Study of the Sciences. By Davrp A. Wexis, A.M., Ed- 
itor of the ‘“*Annual of Scientiiic Discovery," &c., &c. 
Copiously Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
KIDDLE'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY: 

A lucid and concise Outline of Astronomy, for beginners. 
By Hewxry Kipps, A.M., Assistant Superintendent Pub- 
lic Schools, New York. Beautifully dllustrated with col- 
ored Drawings. Price 38 cents. 

*,* Sent pre-paid on receipt of the above prices: to 
Teachers, for examination, at half price. 

SANDERS’ SCHOOL SPEAKER. 

A very copious and spirited book for Declamation. Price 
$i 00. 

*,* Sent pre-paid for $1 20; to Teachers for $1 00. 

Descriptive Catalogues gratis. 





Bas Hyperion Fluid for Growth of Hair, 
BOGLE'S Prize Medal Electric Hair Dye, 
BOGLE'S Balm of Cytherea for the Complexion 

are unapproachable in their excellences. Wholesale De- 

pot Bogle's Bazaar, Boston, and sold by all Druggists. 


R. MUNDE’S WATER-CURE ESTAB- 

LISHMENT AT FLORENCE, MASS. @ miles 

from Northampton Depot) continues open throughout 
the year. Price Twxtvz DoLLas a week. 








ost Inrerestinc Facts ror THe Prorie. 
—The growing popularity of the numerous towns 
and villages in this and adjeining states becomes less a 
matter of surprise, when we consider the great facilities 
our enterprising express companies afford out-of-town 
residents to purchase from the New York market what- 
ever they may require for their necessities or the indul- 
gence of the most refined luxury. A party living in the 
interior of the State has only to send to New York for 
whatever they require direct by whatever express affords 
them most convenience, and, in a few hours almost, the 
package is presented at their doors, thus saving them 
both the trouble and expense of visiting the city; while 
our merchants, true to their own interests, deliver the 
article—whatever it may be—with the same circumspec- 
tion as if the parties themselves were present. Where is 
the necessity of living so near the city when such conve- 
nient facilities are offered. 

We were led into this train of reflection by noticing 
the number of parcels shipped by the various expresses 
from Evans & Co.'s Gift Book Store, 677 Broadway. 
Probably 150 or 200 packages of books are sent from their 
store every day by the various expresses to the small 
towns and villages in the different States, and we under- 
stand they realize very little if any difficulty in their re- 
ceipts. We commend these gentlemen to the liberal pat- 
ronave of our country neighbors, and our city friends 
will find on their shelves all the new and standard publi- 
cations, which they offer at the usual retail prices, and 
in addition furnishes each purchaser with a gift in value 
from twenty-five cents to one hundred dollars. This is 
a novel method of commanding an extensive trade, in- 
augurated by this firm, and the remarkable success that 
has attended it proves that they hit upon a popular idea, 
and the thousands who Lave been recipients of an unex- 
pected and valuable prize from the simple act of purchas- 
ing a volume that they required, is the best evidence of 
how faithfully and honestly Messrs, Evans & Ce. have 
carMed it out. Secure a prize by making your book 
purchases of them, and to do so, we commend a perusal 
of their catalogues. Their store is under the Lafarge 
Building, 677 Broadway. Give them a call. 

EMOVAL TO MORE SPACIOUS 
PREMISES. 

EVANS & CO., GIFT BOOK STORE (Removed from 
409 Broadway), 667 Broadway (La Farge Buildings). 

Messrx. EVANS & CO. having added largely to their 
former immense stock of Books, Jewelry, &c., are now 
prepared to offer to the public greater inducements than 


ever, 
JEWELRY GIVEN AWAY. 

Each-purchaser of a book receives as a present one of 
the following Gifts: Gold and Silver Watches, Brooches, 
Searf- Pins, m-Pins, Sets ef Cameo, Gold Pens, Gold 
and Silver Pe Sleeve Buttons, Studs, Armlets, Pen 
and Pocket Cutlery, &c.,&c. A PRIZE GIVEN WITH 
EVERY BOOK SOLD. 

Besides the above Inducements, they sell at the lowest 

rice all the New ani Standard Publications, Works on 
History, Travels, Voyages, Art and Science, Poetry, 
Belles Lettres, &c., &c., with an extensive va- 
riety of Bibles, Prayer- in Genoa velvet, handsome 
Annaals, Albums, and Illustrated Works in expensive 
bindings, &c. 

Descriptive Catalogues will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress, upen application, 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States, to 
whom liberal commissions will be guaranteed, 

EVANS & UO., 
Principal Store, 667 Broadway. 
La Farge Buildings. 








SIX STERLING BOOKS NOW READY. 
OM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT 
RUGBY. By a Pupil of the late Dr. Amold. 1 
vol. 16mo, $1 00. 

This charming volume gives a most faithful and graph- 
ic account of school life under this eminent divine. 

REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON’'S SERMONS. 
Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, — From 
the 8d London Edition. 1 vol. lzmo, $1 

MRS, JAMESON'S NEW WORK. THE SISTERS 
OF CHARITY, AND THE COMMUNION OF LABOR. 
An eloquent Work on the social it of Women, 
1 vol. 1 TS cents. 

GERALD MASSEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. In Blue and Gold. (Gd Thousand.) 1 vol, 
75 cents, 

MRS. JAMESON’S DIARY OF AN ENNUYEE. 
In Blue and Gold. Uniform with the ** Characteristics 
of Women.” With a fine Portrait ef Beatrice Cenci. 1 
vol, 75 cents, 

ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOLD WAVERLEY NOV- 
EL. Rob Roy. 2 vols., $150. With a fine Portrait of 
DIANA VERNON, and a beautiful Engraving of ROB 
ROY’S LEAVE-TAKING AT LOCHLOMOND. 





(Ce Copies sent by Mail, free of postage, on receipt 
of pr.ce. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, Publishers. 


HE NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE.— 

The Great Criminal Paper, being a perfect record 

of all the crimes itted throughout the werld, embel- 

lished with Portraits of Living Criminals. Issued week- 

ly. Subscription $200 per annum. Six months, $1 00. 

Address Kk. A, SEYMOUR, Office of the Nationa, 
Po.ice GazEtre, 2T1 Broadway, New York. 


SIX REASONS WHY EVERY BODY USES 
YON’S KATHAIRON. 


1, Itis the Cuzarrst preparation for the hair ever made. 

2. 1t is propounced by ail to be the Most DengrioiaL. 

8. It is the most AGREEAULE to use. 

4. It is the CLeanest and most CareruL_y Preparep. 

5. It is the most Higuiy Perrumep. 

6. It is the only article that never fails to give Entine 
SAT SFAOTION, 

The immense sale of the K ATH AIRON—near! 
1,000,000 Bottles per year—attest its excellence and uni- 
versal popularity. Sold by all Dealers, every where, for 
25 cents per Bottle. 

Hratu, Wrnkoor, & Co., Proprietors and Perfumers, 
63 Liberty Street, New York, 


Russ CURED at “A. W. OLIVER’S” 
Truss Institute, 60 White Street, New York. 




















IFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE! 


ATWOOD'S 
Veerrau.e Coven Syrvur! 
A Scientific Compound of uneqguaied merit, for the relief 
and Cure of Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, Asthma, Croup, and 
all Bronchial complainta, 
18 NOW OFFERED 
To THE AFFLICTED AND TO THE TRADE, 
in the full confidence that it is 
THE BEST PREPARATION IN THE WORLD 
for the varied troubles arising from Coughs and Colds. 
The strongest testimonials possible, from the most relia- 
ble gentlemen in the community who have tested it, will 
be gladly shown, and personal interviews may be had 
with them, on ‘ication to the sole proprietor, 
CHARLES ATWOOD, Chemist and Druggist, 
25 Green Street, corner of Leverett Street, Boston. 
Price Fifty Cents per bottle, A liberal discount to the 
trade, 








R E. Messencrr & Co., 58 Fulton Street, 

e Offer for Sale to the Trade or to Families, a fine 

Stock of WINES THAT ARE WINES, 
LONDON DOCK BRANDIES, 

SCOTCH, IRISH, AND BOURBON WHISKIES, 
LONGWORTH AND PARK'S SPARKLING AND 6TILLL OATAW- 
BA wings. Aliso, the ce'ebrated 
MESSENGER’S LONDON CORDIAL GIN, 

The finest Gin in the market, and so pronounced by the 
best Chemists in the United States 


66 (XOSTAR’S” BULLETIN. —No. 3. 
“ Costax,” of No. 888 Broadway, New York, wavts one 
or more Druggists or Dealers-in every City, Town, Vil- 
lage, and neighborhood in the United States, Canadas, 
West Indies, and South America, to sell 
“COSTAR'S” Rat, Roach, &e., EXTERMINATOR, 
“COSTAR'S” Bed-Bug EXTERMINATOR, 
“ COSTAR'S" ELECTRIC POWDER for Ants, In- 
sects, &c. 





See what the New York Press say: 

New York Daily State Register of May the 1st says— 
No judicious housckeeper should defer purchasing these 
invaluable remedics for clearing their houses of all sorts 
of vermin. With all confidence we can recommend them 
as indispensable for every family. 

From the New York Sunday Mercury of May 17T.~It 
seems incomprehensible that good housewives should go 
on, after enduring the pest of Rats, 
Mice, Roaches, Fleas, Bedbugs, and the whole tribe of 
noxious Animals and Insecta, when *‘ Costar’s” Extermi- 
nators destroy them instantly. His preparations arc 
perfectly harmless to the human species, but death to all 
vermin, and no family should be without them. 

Tie New York Sunday Atlas of May 17 axys—Woe 
know by actual experience that “Costar's” preparations 
for Rats, Roaches, Bedbugs, and Insects generally, are 
complete and perfect Exterminators. Wherever used, 
they have never failed to perform all that is claimed for 
them. 

The New York Journal for April has the following : 
“ Costan's’ Remedies are said to bo invaluable ; indeed, 
we can speak from actual knowledge of their rare merits, 
As the summer approaches, we advise every one to pro- 
cure a timely supply of the Exterminators. DrvgeisTs 
and Dzavens also should send their orders early, if they 
would secure a trade in articles for which there is a con- 
stan! demand, and on which a fair profit may be realized. 

*," Full particulars by mail, 

(Cy Address “COSTAR,” No. 883 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATARRH !—Victims of this disease !—Piti- 
able victims also of medical ignorance and failure! 
—But still more the miserable dupes of mercenary nos- 
trums.and “ humbugs,"— Your confidence has been mis- 
placed—your hopes blighted—yeur purse dreincd—and 
your exhausted! No wonder you com 
say, “I thought doctors could cure Catarrh, 








inhaled only, and, if prese 
the fact of its curability will be fully demonstrated. 

Consultation on the subject of Catarrh free, between 
the hours of 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, for Purifying 

the blood. This celebrated remedy speedily recti- 

fies any irregularity of the stomach, the on, and 

the bowels, and re-establishes healthy action, Prepared 
and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, 100 Fuiton Street. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 
Neither labor nor expense will be » to make it the 
best Famity Newsraree in the World—one whose cheer- 
ful and genial character will render it a welcome visitor 
to every household, while its constant devotion to the 
principles of right and justice shall win the approbation 
ee ee Its object will be to set forth 
sound views on tical, Social, and Moral questions; 
to diffuse useful infermation; and to cultivate the graces 
and amenities of life. 

Harper's WEEKLY will contain a full and impartial 
Summary of the Political, Social, Religious, Commercial, 
and Literary News of the day. It will chronicle the 
leading movements of the record the inveutions of 
genius, the discoveries of science, and the creations of 
art. It will, in a word, aim to present an accurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, 
the imagination, and the feelin Its regular contents 
will embrace Tales, Incidents of Trevel aad Adventure, 
Sketches of Character and Social Life, and Essays upon 


Art and Morals. 
The Publishers have made ments with the best 








partments of the paper. The large space at their dis- 
posal will enable the Conductors to avail themselves of 
ample selections from the best and most healthful litera- 
ture of the Old World. They will keep a vigilant eye 
upon the issues of the Englixh, French, and German Pe- 
riodical press, the best product'ons of which will be trans- 
ferred to the paper under their charge. 

Harper's WEekLy is not intended in jany way to su- 
persede or take the place of Hanvrn's New Mowrury 
Magazine. Each Periodical will confine itself to its own 
proper sphere ; and no portion of the contents of the once 
will appear in the other. 

Harrer'’s Weex cy will contain Sixteon pages of the 
size of the London Illustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecime vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit 
able for binding ; and as the pages will be elceiret " 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files. 
At the close of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 


Hagrenr's Weexty will appear every Satunpay Morn- 
tne, and will be sold at Frvx Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks . . $1 09. 
One Copy for One Year. . ° 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Years . . . 400, 
Five Copies for One Year . ° ° 9 00, 
‘Twelve Copies for One Year. . 20 & 

40 00. 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year 

To Postmasters getting up a Club of Twelve or Ts en- 

ty-five, a Copy will be seut gratis, * Subscriptions may 

commence with any Namber. Specimen Numbers gra 
tuitously supplied. 2 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Civu 


RICES. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, ° 
Frankiin Squars, New York. 


* * Persons living in the Cities of New York or Brook- 
. at their 
residence to 
the O 
paper will collect pay for the same. : 

*,* EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS will bave 
their Copies regularly forwarded per Mail (U, 8. 





paid), upon payment of thirteen shillings to 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., the American 
47 Ludgate Hill, London, 


American writers, who will contribute to the various De-- 


oe ery 











} 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[June 6, 1857. 



































ISS MULOCH’S NOVELS. Published by Harrer & Brotu- 
cus, F) . New York. 
NOTHING NEW." ‘Tales, embracing “Lord Erlistoun” complete. 8vo, Pa- 


per, 50 cents. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
OLIVE. 8vo, Paper, 2 
THE OGILVIES. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 8vo, Paper, 25 ceats. 
AGATHA'S HUSBAND. Svo, Paper, 374 cents. 
A HERO, AND OTHER TALES. 12mo, Muslin, 7 cents. 


, 25 cents. 

















| well for Boys, but give me a Pipe! 
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THE GREAT TOBACCO QUESTION. 
EXPERIENCED SMOKER (loq.). ‘‘ Cigars? Pooh!—Cigars are all very 
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A VERY SHOCKING BOY, INDEED! 
Mauma. “Now, Sir—if you don’t behave better, I will tell Papa of you, and he will Lox your 


i 


Ears! 


Suockixo Boy. ‘Well, then, go! March!! and Shut the Door after you!!!” 








NEW 


OKS, &c. 





By special arrangements with the Author, 
WILKIE COLLINS' 
CAPITAL NEW NOVEL, 
HE DEAD SECRET, 
will be soon Published, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
12mo, Cloth, at $1 00; and 
One VouumeE 8vo, Paper, at 50 Cents. 
By MILLER & COMPANY, 
Successors to Dix, Epwanrps, & Co, 
321 Broadway, N. Y. 





May 1st, 1857. 
MESSRS. W. P. FETRIDGE & CO. 

Take the present opportunity of announcing to the 
Public the arrangements which they have perfected for 
the present year. It has often occurred to them that 
there was a void in the Book Trade yet to be filled, and 
aware that many persons were in the habit of transmit- 
ting orders to Europe for the purpose of filling their Li- 
braries with the rarest books. They have determined to 
supply this void, and, for the purpose of assisting Libra- 
rians aud the Literati, they are making arrangements 
\sith the different European Publishers whereby they are 
enabled to supply all foreign aud domestic works from 
their shelves.. They have lately removed to their new 
marble store, 281 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, and 
purchasers will here find the rarest editions of books, 
the most substantial and elegant bindings, together with 
the finest illustrated works ever. issued by Publishers, 
whether at home or abroad. 

The visitor will be always welcome who desires to ex- 
amine their stock, and all orders, whether from the trade 
or private individuals, will be prompily filled. 


66 NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
2 THE GENDER OF FRENCH NOUNS.” 
By L. E. Jovanne. 

This work is indispensable to every French Student, 
as well as valuable to the more advanced, as a book of 
reference. 12mo, 50 cents. N. ¥.: Rox Looxwoop & 
Son. 








» are? 
New Hand-Booxs or Home Improvement—by Mail. 


OW TO WRITE. A New Pocket Manual 
of Composition and Letter Writing. A popular 
Hand-Book, embracing hints on Penmanship, Writing 
Materials, Practical Rules for Literary Composition, and 
Epistolary and Newspaper Writing, PUNCTUATION 
and PROOF CORRECTING in particular; with Letters 
of Business, Relationship, Friendship, and Love; illus- 
trated by numerous examples of genuine epistles, from 
the pens of the best writers; including Forms for Letters 
of Introduction, Notes, Cards, &c., and a collection of 
Poetical Quotations. Price, in paper, pre-paid, by mail, 
30 cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 

HOW TO TALK; or, Hints TOwARD A GRAMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE, 
30 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE. A Manual of Etiquette, and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for De- 
bating Societies and Deliberative Assemblies. Price 30 
cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 

he following, in press, will be issued as soon as pos- 
sible; 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS. A Guide to Success in 
Practical Life,and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Same. 

One Dollar will pay for the four works, in paper, and 
$1 75 in Muslin. They will be sent to Subscribers, post- 
age pre-paid, at once, by 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ww i POeenRys 0. 

e Publishers and Booksellers, Harper's Building, 
Franklin Square, Pearl Street, New York. 

Booksellers’ Miscellaneous Orders will secure prompt 
attention. 

W. I. Pootry & Co. will forward any Books by Mail, 
free of postage, to any part of the Country, within 3000 
miles, on receipt of Publishers’ prices. 





peter HALL SEMINARY for Youug 
Ladies. —In addition, Salt-water Bathing and 
Horseback Riding. A Catalogue may be had of the 
Principal, Box, Boston, Mass. 





ICH LEGITIMATE PARIS FLOWERS, 

at Wholesale and Retail. Linvons and FLow- 

Ens, BerpaL APPOINTMENTS and Coirrures in endiess 
variety, 





WILLIAM K. CORNWELL, 
OOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


331 Pear. Srreer, Franklin Square, New York, 
in Harper & Brothers’ New Edifice. 
Constantly on hand, a general assortment of Books in 
the various departments of Literature. 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 
BOOKS; 


Also 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


in great variety. 

Orders for Books for Public or Private Libraries re- 
ceive particular attention, and especial pains will be 
taken to procure such as are rare or difficult to tind. 

Booksellers’ Miscellaneous Orders receive prompt at- 
tention, and all articles wanted are supplied when ob- 
tainable. 

N. B.—Books by Mail. On receipt of Publisher's ad- 
vertised price, W. K. CoRNWELL will forward any mail- 
able book, free of Postage, to any part of the United 
States within 3000 miles of New York City. 

SPRING, 1857. 
UR new SPRING STYLES OF CLOTH- 
ING are now exposed, and ready for sale--em- 
bracing large and beautiful assortments of 
SPRING OVERCOATS, RAGLANS, 
English and French 
BUSINESS COATS, DRESS and FROCK COATS, &c. 
Also, very choice and confined styles of 
CASSIMERE PANTALOONS, 
FANCY and PLAIN VESTS. 

OUR CUSTOM ROOM is stocked with our LATE 
IMPORTATIONS OF NEW GOODS, many of which 
can be found nowhere else. This Department, headed 
by Mr. LYMAN DERBY, is in a position to offer great 
attractions in the way of stylish garments and goods. 
Prompt attention given to all orders. 

D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 








Just Published: 
N RS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS’S NEW NOVEL, 
ENTITLED 
THE HEIRESS OF GREENHURST: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
Author of “ Fashion and Famine" and ** The Old 
Homestead." 

From the N. Y. Express of May 28. 

“ We have only space to say further, that the intense 
interest of the story never falters from the commence- 
ment; that the incidents, though strange and exciting, 
are in no manner improbable; that the moral of the 
book is lofty and pure; that its characters are admirably 
contrasted and grouped; that its truthful heart-disclo- 
sures are full of deep pathos, and command the finest 
sympathies of our nature; that the spirited and graphic 
pictures of many scenes—the stag-hunt, for instance—are 
superior to any thing we remember; and that, as a whole, 
the book will systain and even elevate the author's al- 
ready high reputation. The mechanical part deserves 
special commendation." 

12mo, 430 pages. Price $1 25. 
Mailed free of postage on receipt of the price. 
EDWARD STEPHENS, 
No. 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





ENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, 
The only Establishment of the kind in the Union, 
consisting of twelve distinct Departments, viz. : 

Ladies’ Bonnets. Ladies’ and Children's Hosiery. 
Mantillas and Talmas. Ladies’ and Children's Under- 
wear. Laces and Embroideries. Infants’ Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Morning Robes. Ladies’ and Childrens’ Shoes. 
Misses and Infants’ Fancy Hats. Parasols. Gents and 
Boys’ Furnishing Goods. Hats and Caps. Boys’ Cloth- 
ing. 

All marked at moderate prices and in plain figures, 





8 vols. Svo, Muslin, $6 00. 





They do honor to American Literature, and would do 
honor to the Literature of any Country in the World.— 
Edinburgh Review. 


OTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By Joun Lotunor Moriry. A New Edition, 
Published by Harrgr & Brornuers, Franklin Square, 
New York. 
*,” Hanerr & Brotugrs will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Six Dollars, 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE EIGHTH YEAR. 
ARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR JUNE, 1857. 
* ConTrEenTs. 
CHARLESTON, THE PALMETTO CITY.  Illus- 
trated by Twenty-three Engravings. 
ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY SETTLERS Or 
NEW ENGLAND. Illustrated by Twelve Engraviugs. 
MONADS. [Illustrated by Ten Engrayings. 
DO MOUNTAINS GROW? 
Illustration: Izaleo, a Mountain which Grows. 
OUR WISH. 
THE BIRD THAT SUNG IN MAY. 
YELLOW FEVER. 
A GENTLEMAN OF THE JURY. 
HOUSE-SPIDERS: THEIR HABITS AND ASTON- 
ISHING FEATS. 
A WOMAN'S DREAM. 
WOMAN'S TEARS. 
A DUEL IN RUSSIA. 
ANIMAL LOVE OF MUSIC. 
POMPS AND VANITIES. 
THE BLACKBURN FARMER. 
THEN AND NOW. 
LITTLE DORRIT. By Cuagies Dickens. 
Illustrations: At Mr. John Chivery'’s Tea-Tablc. — 
In the Old Room. 
Cuaprer LXIII. The Pupil of the Marshalsea. 
Cuartzr LXIV. An Ap nee in the Marshal:ca. 
Cuaprer LXV. A Plea in the Marshalsea. 
ALL ALIKE, 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month. 
EDITOR'S TABLE, 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
INCONVENIENCES OF LIVING IN A UNIFORM 
ROW OF HOUSES. 
lilustrations: Mr. Pipes comes Home late. — Tii:s 
his Key. —-Gets Excited. — Grows Jealous. —A strange 
Servant.—Bluffs him off.— A Row.— Seeks a Policeman. 
— Meets one.— Suspicion.— Tells his Story.— Pipes aid 
Policeman. — Pipes at his own Door. — Enters. — What 
Mrs. Pipes says. —Result. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
Illustrations: Bridal Toilet.— Young Lady's Out- 
Door Costume. — Girl's Dress. — Lace Shawl. — Lace 
Bertha, 





This Number commences the Furrrentu Votune and 
the Erenta Year of Harper's New MontHiy Maca- 
zing, with the extraordinary issue of 170,000 Copies. The 
Publishers have endeavored, by a well-directed use of te 
abundant resources at their command, to render it wt 
only the cheapest, but the most attractive and most use- 
ful Magazine for popular reading in the World; and the 
extent to which their efforts have been successful is indi- 
cated by the fact, that it has attained a greater ci cula- 
tion than any similar periodical ever issued. 

Special efforts will be made to render it still more iu- 
teresting and valuable during the coming year. ‘Tie 
new volume commences with the present Number. No 
labor or expense will be spared to render it in every way 
and in all its departments still more worthy of the un- 
paralleled favor with which it has been received. 

Harper's New Montuiy MaGazixe owes its success 
to the fact, that i presents More reading matter, of a 
BETTER ity, in @ MORE ELEGANT style, and at a 
CHEAPER rate, than any other publication, 


Terms.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksell- 
ers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Turner 
DoLitars a year, or TwENTY-Five Cexts a Number. 
The Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound 
in Cloth, are sold at Two Dollars each, and Muslin Cov- 
ers are furnished to those who wish to have their back 
Numbers uniformly bound, at Twenty-five Cents each. 
Thirteen Volumes are now ready, bound in Cloth, and 
also in Half Calf. 

The Publishers will supply specimen Numbers gratui- 
tously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal 
arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. 
They will also supply Clubs of two persons at Five Dol- 
lars a year, five persons at Ten Dollars, or eleven persons 
at Twenty Dollars, The commencement of a Volume 
affords a favorable occasion for the opening of new Sub- 
criptions, The December Number commenced a new 
Volume. Clergymen and Teachers supplied at Two 
Dollars a year. Numbers from the commencement can 
now be supplied. Also, the bound Volumes. 

The Magazine weighs over seven and not over cight 
ounces, ‘Lhe Postage apon each Number, which must be 
paid quarterly in advance at the Office where the Maga- 
zine is received, is Tugee Cents. 

Each Number of the Magazine will contain 144 octavo 
pages, in double columns, each year thus comprising 
nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous 
Literatare of the day. Every Number will contain nu- 
merous Pictorial Illustrations, accurate Plates of the 
Fashions, & copious Chronicle of Current Events, and 
impartial Notices of the important Books of the Month. 
The Volumes commence with the Numbers for JUNE 
and DECEMBER; but Subscriptions may commence 
with any Number, 

PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Mantillas! 
ManTittrasl!t! 


MATTER AS. 8 








EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 





A Single Mantilla 
at the Wholesale Price. 
FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 
are now on Sale, 
at the following 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICES: 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Three Dollars; 
Regular Retail Price Six Dowians. 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Four Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Eignr Donars. 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Five Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Ten Dor ars. 

1000 BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUE MANTILLAS 
at Six Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Twatve Doutars. 

1000 ELEGANT BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Eight Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Firtezw Dotians. 


Tus Exrraropinary Inpucement 
is offered in consequence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the Season, 
and the almost total stagnation 
OF THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 





Believing in that system of busi which r i 

the conversion of Surplus Stock into ready Cash 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the Shelves, or selling it 
at Full Price on long and uncertain Credit, the sub- 
scriber respectfully presents the above List of reduced 
Prices to the Ladies of New York and the Country geu- 
erally, assuring them that the fullest reliance may Le 
placed on the Statement here set forth. 
GEO. BULPIN, 
361 Broapwary, New Yorx. 


[3 Orders from the Country faithfully attended to. 
*,” A magnificent assortment of the new 
“MAYFLOWER MANTILLA,"” 


of rich, gray Moirs Antique—an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 





